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WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


Without, the wind is howling, 
The snow is drifting by; 
No birds in flight, 
No hills in sight, 
No glimpse of sun or sky. 


No color in the landscape, 
No sign of life or cheer; 
The fields lie white 
In the fading light, 
The world looks blank and drear. 


Within, the sound of song birds, 
The flutter of many wings; 
The hum of bees, 
The sighing of trees, 
The sounds that the summer brings. 


The wind is a gentle zephyr; 
No howling blast is there ; 
The soft southern breeze 
In the rustling trees 
Brings the scent of flowers in the air. 


The mother birds with their fledgelings, 
Their quaint and curious ways; 
The nests they build 
With pearly eggs filled, 
The warmth of summer days. 


Would you know the cause of this wonder? 


How the butterflies, flowers of May, 
The insects and bees, 
The greenwood trees, 

All come at our bidding to-day ? 


It’s the great magician, John Burroughs, 
Who shows us these wonderful things 
His sharp eyes have seen 
With their sight so keen, 
And the secrets of nature brings. 


So when winter storms are raging, 
And snow is drifting high, 
And branches bare 
Creak in bitter air, 
And winds are howling by 


Take the magic wand he gives you, 
That lies between covers gray. 
Away with the snow 
And the winds that blow, 
And presto! A summer’s day! 


—E. R. Gardenier. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 
Fer Every-day Service in the Home. 
A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS, FRESHLY CONSIDERED 
AND CAREFULLY PREPARED BY 


MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


TITLES AND TREATMENT: 

(1.) Home Culture and Refinement 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Supcriors 

(3) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4.) Neighborhood Courtesy; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather- 
(5.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls; dress fur public occasions, of both 


(6.) Courtesies of Host, Hostess and Guests 
(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping ; 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(11) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; 
Introductions. 


of Cor- 
Accommoda- 
; Etiquette of Cards and 

(12) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from t!.e two standpoints of Business Demands 


Custom and Privilege? C sycling Etiquette for both sexes; 
Deportment on or off the Wheel ; 


, and 
Proper 
Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. 


CHAP TER VUL 


T is quite commonly believed 
that the form and curve of 
the letters of a handwrit- 
ing, as well as the general 
character of the sentences, 
indicate the kind of person 
from whom they emanate. 
Who can doubt that every 
manifestation betrays the 
real man or woman behind 
the scene, the invisible 

actor? The coarse and the 

refined, the educated and the illiterate, the modest 
and the egotistic, all, in spite of themselves, in every 
word traced by the pen, tell what they are and to 

what they aspire. 182 

The etiquette of formal notes varies little, 4; Teeey 
the monogram so much overdone,.is ;po,Jonges 
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vogue, but its place is filled by the number of the 
writer, or the name of her home, printed in the mid- 
dle top of the first page of either note or letter 
paper. Thus, Thistlecote, or 120 Rose street, ap- 
pears in moderate sized Roman letters or German 
text, preferably the former. 

In a formal note the date follows the name, not 
precedes it, and is written at the left and below the 
signature. When congratulation is expressed, there 
should be no superfluous words. It may read: 

My dear Miss Lawrence : 

Permit me to congratulate you upon your engagement to 
Mr. Joslyn. Pray extend my congratulations to him also. 
May the future bring to both even more of happiness than it 


now promises. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mary S. HALE. 


The note paper should be dead or creamy white, 
never tinted. It should show no glaze, and be rather 
thick than thin. Ruled paper of any kind has no 
place outside of office or warehouse, nor should the 
paper be perfumed. There should bea considerable 
space between the top of the sheet and the writing. 
Where the note runs over the page, it is usual to con- 
tinue on the third, where the eye will most usually rest 
when the leaf is turned. Between the words, spaces 
should be ample, and at the left a half-inch margin 
shouldappear. Where there is formality, there should 
be ease, grace and elegance without too much stiff- 
ness. The old-fashioned copper-plate handwriting 
is as passé as the long spinster curls behind the ears 
of aforetime. 

In letter and note writing as in all else, greater 
scope for individuality is allowable than formerly ap- 
peared. True, there are ephemeral fashions in hand- 
writing as in stationery. Only giddy gushers and 
dudes are their slaves. To-day they may throw aside 
their old stock and betake themselves to long, thin 
envelopes, crossed by rainbow-hued lines, and small, 
mincing penmanship. To-morrow it may be a huge 
square envelop and a corresponding lengthy sheet, 
covered with characters large enough to be perused 
by the semi-blind. All these temporary fantasies suit 
stationers. They are held in contempt by those 
whose habits are worthy of emulation. The so-styled 
“swagger” set change their stationery about every 
three months. 

Informal letters of congratulation should express 
one’s feelings without regard to ceremony, but should 
never gush. Replies to everything ought to be brief, 
pointed, expressive. They should be sent as soon 
as possible after receiving congratulations. Unless 
there is great intimacy between parties, notes and 
replies of this kind ought to be confined to the sub- 
ject matter, and not be mixed with general news 
or affairs. 

To send notes of congratulation or of condolence 
by hand, where practicable, is more respectful than 
to transmit the same by mail. Still, this is not neces- 
sary even when the parties live in the same town. 
With them, in the former case, may well go bouquets. 
Ti the Case Of ‘bereavement, the blossoms should be 
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white. The messenger should be instructed not to 
wait for a reply. 

For a formal note, sealing wax is always an appro- 
priate finish. It can be stamped with the famil: 
crest, which may, in fact, also appear upon the cente: 
of the note paper head, directly over the initials o1 
name of the family seat of the sender. The cresr, j 
used, may be in dark blue, red or brown, never, sav: 
in mourning, in black. As such insignia should 
never be obtrusive, crest and motto should not b 
more thar half an inch in height. 

Where there is no crest, there is no objection t 
the use of a motto. In either case a copper plate en 
graved at a stationers may be used for a life time. 

Neither congratulations nor condolence can be e) 
pressed upon acard. ‘To send one in such a case j 
little short of an affront. Unless a note can | 
written, one would better be silent. 

Notes of sympathy should -never dwell by nam 
upon the form of the bereavement. To tear ope 
afresh a wound is needless. It is well to allude : 
whatever comforting circumstances and conditio: 
are known to the sender. Where we cannot try 
give light and comfort, let us abstain from givir 
anything. It is well to remember that, at such time 
afflicted friends have neither time nor inclination ‘ 
peruse long-winded sermons or explanations of 
feelings of persons outside of the family. Gold: 
are sincerity and brevity. 

In all cases the handwriting should be plain 
legible, free from flourishes and eccentricities a 
the letters not too small. Horace Greeley mig 
traverse all these rules, but we are none of 
Horace Greeley. It is better to have the writing 
large than too fine. Take poor ink anda “ finnik 
handwriting and there is a combination to rouse | 
ire of a Job. About it there is nothing lady-like, | 
the contrary. 

In signature a woman is always Helen Giffora, 
Mrs. John Gifford. ‘The exception is ,in writ 
upon business to a stranger, or in giving orders 
the sending of a package. Even in that case 


might sign thus: 
Very truly yours, 


(Mrs. JOHN GIFFORD) HELEN GIFFO! 


Should the writer be a professional woman, it w 
be proper to sign as Dr. Helen Gifford 

It is customary for a woman, upon marriage, t 
tain for the middle cognomen, her family n 
Thus, Mrs. Gifford, who was a Slater in girlhoox 
now Helen Slater Gifford, or Helen S. Gifford, « 
if she should drop her own second name in so do 

In signing a legal paper Mrs. Gifford must ni 
write Mrs. John, but her own name. The law knows 
nothing about Mrs. John, but it does know \irs 
Helen. In this connection it may be well to s! 
that in endorsing a check or draft in order to di 
the amount of money mentioned therein, the endorse! 
must sign her name in precisely the same manner in 
which the sender of the check has written it. Ii he 
has made it Helen S. Gifford or Mrs, H. S. Gifforc 
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it the left hand as she turns it over, and not too near 
he top, her name exactly as it is within. To know 
hese rules is not only good form and good business, 
but good sense. 

It is well for every person to fix upon a certain 
iake of paper and envelopes and hold to that. 
(hey become a part of one’s individuality. A well- 
tted desk, good pens and black ink are a great com- 
rt. There should be one style of stationery for 
isiness purposes, another for common correspond- 
1ce and yet another for ceremonious occasions. A 
package of postal cards is convenient, to order sup- 
ies from butcher and baker. In other cases cards 
e vulgar. To detail family matters on a postal is 

ignominious. To send out a marred or slovenly 
sealed envelope is also disreputable. 
rhe exterior of any missive should be as present- 
e as the costume of the writer. The address 
iinly across the middle of the envelope, with the 
vn, state and number of street below, should be 
itten with care. Suppose the letter is sent with 
: envelope crossed with hair-line script, when it 
s to pass through a half-dozen hands between the 
sending and the receiving? Would it not be followed 
by the anathemas of the clerks who bend over the 
mail in ill-lighted offices, half ruining their eyes in 
ing to decipher the superscription? To torture 
fellows is a thoughtless piece of fine ladyism. 

in the upper right corner of the envelope is the 

ce for the postage stamp, never out of line with 

rectangular sides, That is one place where the 
< of precision is lack of fitness. It betrays haste 
| carelessness. In writing upon business requir- 

an answer, or in asking anything of a stranger, a 

stage stamp should always be enclosed. It must 

be attached by a corner to the note. If placed 
vithin the folded sheet it will be safe. 
he quality of paper gives the tone to the super- 
il character of a letter. Linen paper is best. It 
idvisable to have several thicknesses, so that if 
desires to pour out her soul in “ words, words, 
is!’? she may neither ruin herself in extra post- 

nor cross and recross-voluminous sheets. A 
paper will contain many an oh and ah without 
‘ting extra weight upon Uncle Sam. Where 

there is the faintest suspicion that he is thus op- 

ssed, be sure and have the missive weighed. 
Should there be an extra fraction of an ounce, be 
certain that the price of the carriage comes out of 

r pocket, not that of your friend. 

‘tters going abroad require extra care in sealing, 
directing and weighing. Nothing of value should 
be included within an envelope going anywhere by 
mail. The Dead Letter office overflows with things 
t or misdirected. Often contents cut through the 
envelope. Others are not sufficiently prepaid, or the 
persons to whom they are sent have removed. 
Where contents are prized, or are upon business, it 
is well to write across the left hand end of the en- 
velope, “If not delivered in five days return to Box 
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so and so.” Everything heavy or delicate that might 
be crushed should be enclosed in a sufficiently 
strong box after being securely wrapped in cotton 
and the box covered with paper and tied with cord, 
not sealed. In this way the postal authorities can, 
if they think best, unloose the string and see if the 
laws have been violated. The cord must be strong, 
to withstand knocking about, and be crossed from 
side to side and from top to bottom. Then, if there 
be no writing within, the postage will be light and 
the package may go safely. Writing makes letter 
postage. 

Where a writer desires to betray ignorance of good 
usage or vanity, she can attain her object by eccen- 
tricities and flourishes of penmanship. The reader 
of character will need no better assurance of pro- 
longed juvenility than to see writing finished with 
quips and quirls. Or with an imitation of so-styled 
English script where huge sheets are covered with 
elongated letters. As in most other things a golden 
mean is best. That is, penmanship neither large nor 
small, but possessing the excellence of legibility. 

In mourning, black bordered paper and envelopes 
are an intimation of affection generally used in all 
correspondence. The width of bordering and the 
length of time it is used, depend both upon individual 


taste and the depth of ostensible grief. The word 
ostensible is here used understandingly. No con- 


vention to which society submits itself is more arbi- 
trary than this of using the outward insignia of 
mourning. Against the use of these external signs, 
there is, in the minds of many persons, grave 
objections. 

Some object to showing to the world a depth of 
sorrow too profound and sacred to be made the sub- 
ject of remark by strangers. To them it also indi- 
cates that hopelessness and lack of faith that ought 
not to characterize those who believe in a state of 
future blessedness and reunion. It seems to coin- 
cide with paganism rather than Christianity. Often 
those who are about to enter upon a higher plane of 
existence earnestly beg their friends to abstain from 
wearing any of the habiliments of woe. Again, 
those whose circumstances are cramped ougkt not to 
be obliged to dispense with comforts in order to 
make that change of dress that renders useless all 
one’s wardrobe. And this at a time when heavy 
drafts are necessary, and when the survivors should 
not be tortured with details both distressing and 
enervating. At such times who can endure to meas- 
ure the width of a hem, or the style of a new 
bombazine? At a period when all energies should 
be consecrated to the attainment of a spiritual frame 
of mind, to the readjustment of life to the absence 
of one near and dear, is it soothing and consoling to 
be forced to study ways and means for the purchas- 
ing and making of mourning? This is one case 
where fashion may be a soulless tyrant. 

On the other hand many a bereft woman feels as 
if she could not wear black deep enough to measure 
her depth of sorrow. Why should not custom be 
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feeling of both classes? 

Often it is the case that the emblems of mourning 
are a question of health. Within the observation of 
the writer, there are cases where delicate women 
have been hastened to their graves through the 
poison of the black dyes of garments, especially of 
that in crape veils. The effects are well known to 
physicians and health reformers. 

Another argument against the use of mourning 
habiliments ought to have intluence over the kind- 
hearted. That is the lugubrious effect of black upon 
those in contiguity to the wearers. In any assem- 
blage, the entrance of a number clad in this woeful 
garb seems to shut out cheerfulness and light. The 
symbol of decay and hopelessness will depress in 
spite of one’s nerve and faith. How much duty do 
we owe to those around us, especially when the wear- 
ing of a certain hue can have no effect upon those 
who live, move and have their being in another 
sphere as certain as we have ours in this ? 

It is usual to wear full mourning for one year for 
parents, brothers and sisters, and two for husband 
and children. The exception is in the long crepe 
veil, which is dispensed with, at present, at the end 
of six months. Thrown over the bonnet and falling 
half way down the skirt at the back, it is so incon- 
venient and heavy that Mrs. Grundy has agreed that 
it shall at that time be replaced by a shorter veil of 
nun’s veiling, worn in the same style. For a year in 
full mourning, a short tulle veil covers the face, 
reaching to the chin. Outside of family relationship, 
crepe is never used. Within that, it is, to some, so 
repugnant or so unhealthy that the wearing is short- 
ened to a period of six months. Young girls still in 
the schoolroom never wear it at all. 

The white border within the bonnet termed the 
widow’s cap is retained by the wearer just as long as 
she desires to use plain black. Often, in this case, 
the veil is abbreviated until it only falls to the shoul- 
ders, but it is always attached to the front of the 
bonnet, covering it entirely. 

Unsuitable to mourning is any fabric that shows 
the least gloss. In the forbidden category are jet 
trimmings or jewelry of any species. After the mourn- 
ing has somewhat lightened, lustreless jet may be 
used. But diamonds never. Where a mourner in- 
sists upon hanging these brilliant stones in her ears, 
she would better lay aside her mourning garb alto- 
gether. Thetwonever gotogether. Even the gloves 
should be undressed kid or black suede, and the 
handkerchief must show a border to match. 

According to her feelings an elderly person con- 
tinues her dolorous garb, some never laying it aside. 
A youthful woman can sooner don shades of lavender 
and gray. After a few months these tints can be 
still farther lightened by trimmings of steel or pearl 
or white. The widow is supposed to’ succumb 
to grief longer than any one else, and society 
requires that her garb must be quiet in tone for a 
long period. 
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According to all the laws of fitness, one in dee; 
mourning shou'd absent herself from places of amuse 
ment and social functions. How incongruous to se 
weeds worn to atheater or gay reception! If on 
desires to attend such places it is more respectful 1 
those gone before to lay aside black altogether. 

Children should never be shrouded in garbs of woe 
White ribbons instead of black should be used abou 
their little frocks. 

On the anniversary of the departure of loved one 
it is better taste and feeling to decorate their picture 
than the places where decay their mortal frame: 
To visit places of sepulture is to tacitly acknowledg 
that they are in the ground, where the real pers: 
cannot be. 

But it isa lovely ceremony to have a painting . 
photograph placed in the midst of friends bef 
which are fragrant flowers as beautiful and fragra 
as their memories. ‘Thus shall they be associate 
with beauty and sweetness. 

A man’s mourning garb is plain black, with a s 
hat surrounded by a narrow weed, not high, as 
yore. Custom has given him the privilege of d 
carding black when he goes to his business. 

The arrangements for burial are simpler and 
ceremony briefer than they were ten years ago. ‘1 
health of the living and good taste have so decre: 
The services are more private and therefore m 
sacred. Friends remain in a room apart from oth 
who attend. Consequently they are less exposed 
the prying and vulgar curiosity of those pervert 
persons who gloat over shows of emotion. T' 
still remain who ghoulishly feast over every deta 
funeral scenes, but their opportunities are lessene 

Good form and a sense of fitness decides 
everything connected with obsequies shall be exce 
ingly plain, though it may be rich. 

Flowers at funerals have been greatly overd 
They are a pleasant tribute, yet too often m« 
conventional. Many families append to prit 
notices, ‘* No flowers,” as they feel the hollownes: 
the expression and the extravagance behind it. 

Yet nothing can be in better taste than a few sin 
white and fragrant blossoms, tied with untinted 
bon. Append to it your card, and never min 
Crcesus has forwarded a pompous floral 
marked “Gates Ajar.” It has helped the florist 
shown the wealth and love of display of the giver. 
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DID YOU EVER? 
Did you ever know a lodging-house landlady who 
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own to bugs 
Did you ever know a dancing-master’s daughter 
was not to excel Taglioni? 
Did you ever know a man who did not think he « 
poke the fire better than you could? 


Did you ever know a housemaid who, on your disco 
ing a fracture in a valuable China jar, did not tell y 
was “done a long time ago,” or that it was “c 
before ?”—Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 


Each flake seems a fairy parachute, 
From mystic cloudland blown, 

And earth is still, and air is mute, 
As frosts enchanted zone. 


The shrubs bend down—behold the trees 
Their fingery boughs stretch out 

The blossoms of the sky to seize, 
As they veer and drive about. 


The woods are black, the hills are white, 
And glittering in the sheen, 

The lake expands—a sheet of light— 
Its willowy banks between. 


These fur-robed genii of the Pole 
Dance o’er the mountains white, 

Chain up the billows as they roll, 
And pearl the caves with light! 


The sunset comes and eve reveals 
Her clear skies to the moon, 

And o’er hush’d earth a radiance steals 
More bland than that of noon. 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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WHEN THE FEAST WAS KEPT. 
A Story of One Thanksgiving Day, Long Years Ago. 


ae SL elm trees stood etched against 
the still gold of a September sun- 


set, but little pools of shadow 


fa? were already settling in the hol- 
“4 <=" lows of the road and meadows when 
“Sh John Danforth set out on his way to 
Rachel Whitney’s. As he rode along he 
t one and another who greeted him and to whom 
returned greeting, but he heard neither his own 
rds nor those that were said to him, for his heart 
s full of Rachel and the sweetness of her voice 
nded in his ears. He pictured her as he often 
| seen her, moving about the room through light 
shadow or sitting at her wheel with the strong 
d glow of the fire upon her, looking up rarely with 
some shy answer to his remarks. But this evening 
as not to be as other evenings. The young fellow’s 
se quickened and his heart beat more quickly as 
thought of the one between. To-night, Rachel 
iid be waiting—perchance she was expecting him 
—and after to-night! He hastened his long 
stride; never had the way seemed so endless before. 
Presently the house appeared, a heavy blot against 
he golden sky. The firelight shining from two 
ndows looked almost like holes through to the 
sunset. As he strode up the lane the house cut off 
: yellow glow, and seemed to cast a chill shadow 
upon him. He shivered and then shrugged his 
shoulders at the fancy and rapped loudly on the 
door. It opened immediately, and Rachel stood 
before him. There was a shy welcome in her serious 
blue eyes, and a faint color flashed for a moment 
over her quiet face, but her words were spoken with 
a manner of simple friendliness. 


“T was looking for you, John Danforth,” she said. 

“And your father?” asked the young man. 

He scarcely knew that he asked the question; it 
was an instinctive effort to keep her so—he could not 
bear to have her turn away. 

A troubled look shadowed her eyes. She hesitated 
for a moment and then answered slowly, ‘* He ex- 
pects you. I havetold him. I will call him.” 

She crossed the long room, and then suddenly 
turned and went swiftly back to him. She stood still 
for a moment before him, her head bent and her 
hands tightly clasped. ‘Then she raised her eyes and 
they looked deep and dark with the strength of 
her pleading. 

‘“‘ Father was sorely angry,” she said. “ He is over- 
wrought and not himself now—he cannot see things 
clearly. Don’t let him make thee angry, John, 
though he says hard things and e’en seems to 
doubt thee.” 

The young man lifted his head proudly. 

* Doubt me Rachel? What mean you?” His voice 
rang indignantly through the room. 

The girl stepped closer and Jaid her hand timidly 
upon his arm in the earnestness of her entreaty. 

“There be no reason, John, ’tis only that father 
ill likes the thought of losing me. He desired me—” 
She stopped and then went on with an effort, “he 
desired me to wed someone else. John, I never 
asked thee aught before; promise me that you will 
not be angered though he be angry. Promise 
me, John.” 

The young man’s face was flushed and his mouth 
set in firm lines. Never before had he met anything 
like this. Then he looked down into the pleading 
face and his sternness melted away. 

“I promise, Rachel, for thy sake,” he answered. 

The girl gave him a quick grateful glance and 
then left him. He could hear her voice on the still 
autumn air as she called her father, and it stirred him 
strangely. He looked down at his sleeve where her 
hand had rested, and he seemed still to feel the light 
clinging touch. The whole room was full of her 
presence and his eyes grew as tender as a woman’s 
as he waited. 

There was a sound of hurried steps without, and 
then the door was pushed violently open and a man 
entered. His face was red and angry and his eyes 
glowed in the firelight. John Danforth looked at 
him in amazement. Many weeks had he met Reuben 
Whitney on Sabbaths and Lecture days, and in dis- 
cussion of township matters, and found him always 
grave and quiet and coldly courteous. Now the 
features were so changed that he scarcely recog- 
nized them. It was like entering a room whose order 
one had known well, and finding the familiar furni- 
ture all disturbed and thrown into confusion. 
Instinctively he drew himself up to meet the 
attack, but the older man spoke no hasty words; 
yet his voice, though quiet, was cold and edged 
with sarcasm. 

“What is this my daughter tells me, sir? A pretty 
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tale forsooth! Yet, perchance, ’tis but a maid’s 
foolish fancy and you can set me right?” 

And John Danforth answered, “rying to be patient, 
“’Tis no foolish fancy, sir, you do wrong your 
daughter by the charge. I love her as you, per- 
chance, loved her mother years agone. I will do for 
her all that man can do for the maid he loves.” 

The old man looked at him suspiciously from 
under his heavy lids. 

“*Tis easy talk,” he said, “and maids are aye 
ready to believe a young man’s light words against 
the wisdom of their elders. How know I that you be 
not some adventurer seeking my daughter’s portion ?” 

The young man’s hands clenched angrily and his 
eyes shone with stern indignation. His voice was 
husky from his effort to restrain himself. 

“T am no adventurer, and that you well know. 
Came I not hither on business for the Plantations ? 
I would not touch a shilling of your daughter’s por- 
tion, an’ I had my way she should not touch it herself. 
I have strong hands and willing heart, an’ that were 
not enough, I could start to-morrow and by Thanks- 
giving Day bring proof of my property and standing.” 

A shrewd look came into the old man’s face. 

“So be it then. I take your own word for’t. An’ 
you return with the proofs by Thanksgiving Day you 
shall wed my daughter, but if you tarry later, e’en 
though you come as the governor himself, ’twere of 
no avail.” 

The young man looked at him a moment in silence, 
but when he spoke his voice was full of resolution. 

“T start to-morrow. I will be here Thanksgiving 
Day. I ask but one favor, that I may acquaint 
Rachel with the cause of my sudden departure.” 

The old man went to the door and called his 
daugiiter. Rachel came quickly and then paused in 
the doorway, casting a troubled glance at her lover. 
He crossed the room and stood looking down at her 
and the compelling power in his look held her, she 
could not turn her eyes away. 

“ Rachel,” he said, “your father says I be an ad- 
venturer. I have told him I am not, yet will he not 
believe me till I bring him proofs. I start for the 
Plantations to-morrow, and I shall be here Thanks- 
giving Day with proofs. Dost believe me, Rachel ?” 

She answered him with grave sweetness, almost 
solemnity. 

“T believe thee as I believe my own soul. 
see thee Thanksgiving Day, John Danforth.” 

They stood a moment so, looking into each other’s 
eyes. Then he turned sharply away with no further 
word. The gold had faded from the sky and the 
shadows were close and chill about him as he walked 
down the road over which he had passed so joyously 
a few moments before. 

On the morrow John Danforth left the village. He 
had been very popular during the weeks of his stay 
there and many gathered to bid him godspeed, but 
Rachel Whitney was not among them. He had 
scarce expected it, indeed, he told himself, ’twas bet- 
ter so, and yet he had hoped for some sign. He tar- 


I shall 


ried as long as he could make excuse in the hope of 
seeing her, but at last he mounted and rode slowly 
away. As he rode he looked about him at the 
familiar farms and meadows. He thought of the first 
time he had seen them three months before. He 
thought of the first time he had seen Rachel and hi 

face grew tender over the memory of it. 

Suddenly he looked up. The road was winding 
over a hill with a steep bank on one side. The bank 
was crowned with woods, but close to the edge wer: 
low thickets of sweet fern with here and there a glin 
of golden-rod. And there, knee-deep in the swe 
green things that seemed to sweep round her like 
tide, stood Rachel Whitney. 

He stopped and looked up at her, almost afraid 1 
speak lest she should vanish. Then he called hy 
name softly. She made no answer, but a tiny whit 
blossom fell from her hands. He caught it an 
looked at it eagerly ; it was a spray of life everlasting 
And though in that second she had vanished, ar 
only the sweet green tide swept over the hillto; 
he rode on happily for he had had his word fro: 
Rachel Whitney. 

Rachel had turned and was walking slowly throug 
the woods. They were growing thin and dead lea, 
fell upon her often, and the golden autumn sunshi) 
seemed to her cruelly hard and bright. She cou 
not understand herself. She trusted her lover with 
trust that was absolute, and yet the shadow of a gr 
dread fell upon the weeks before her. 

She was startled by a merry laugh as a girl stepp 

out into the path beside her. The girl’s round sa 
face was as pink as a wild rose, and the brown of | 
eyes was like the brown of a leaf-shadowed bri 
with the sunshine glinting through it, while her ho 
slipping from its place, showed a little head w 
brown curls running wild all over it. For neit! 
custom nor reproof could transform Betty Allen i: 
a staid Puritan maiden any more than capti\ 
could change a red bird into a dove. She laug! 
again as she looked up into Rachel’s face, and 1 
laughter sounded like bird notes through the sil 
autumn woods. 

“So, Mistress Rachel I have unwittingly stumb 
upon a secret!” she cried. 

Rachel looked at her gravely. 
you mean,” she said. 

“Then will I tell you,” answered Betty prom 
“When all the village maids assemble to tell | 
Danforth farewell, one only is lacking. And w 
one meets that maid alone, gazing down the 1 
where John Danforth passed, and when one sees |! 
downcast face—there, there, Rachel, I meant not 
tease thee so! My tongue ever runs away with | 
Say thou wilt forgive a foolish maid who is not wo! 
thy thought.” She had caught Rachel’s hand and t 
saucy brown eyes were full of tears as she looked 
at her. Rachel smiled down into the pleading fac 
for none could resist Betty Allen. 

“There is never talk of forgiveness between 
and thee, Betty, and that thou knowest; and notwith- 
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standing thy light talk, I know my secret could be. 
idden in no more loyal heart. Some day thou wilt 
wwe, Betty, and then thou wilt be serious.” 
Betty shook her head positively. ‘“ Nay, that shall 
not. I know not what ails me, Rachel. When I 
e the lads a sighing and casting sheep’s eyes at me, 
do but tease them to cure them of their folly. I 
ippose I shall marry sometime, every maid must; 
it to be in love, to be all joy if one be present and 
| misery if he be away, that likes me not. I fear 
- | have no heart at all, Rachel.” 
She looked up with her laughing eyes, and yet 
ere was a wistful curve about her lips that con- 
dicted her eyes. Yet she knew it not, and only 
ehed and shook Rachel’s hand, and saying per- 
tently, heartless, Rachel?” 
‘Nay, ask thy own heart that question, not me,” 
swered Rachel. And suddenly Betty became silent, 
they walked on in silence till they reached the 
of the woods where their ways parted. Then 
tty kissed Rachel quickly and earnestly and ran 
iy without a word. 
But her sober mood vanished and her eyes were 
,cing with laughter again when she spied a young 
1 coming up the road towards her. He was tall 
broad-shouldered with a look of sturdy manli- 
s which changed into an awkwardness both 
‘ical and pitiful as he heard the girl. Her eyes 
e fixed on the distant hills and she was humming 
iir to herself. She started with apparent surprise 
he approached him. 
\nd here be William Langdon again,” she said. 
strange how oft I meet thee on this road, 
liam Langdon. I thought the other was nearer 
you.” 
‘| had time enough,” stammered the young man, 
blue eyes full of entreaty, vainly trying to hold 
s which looked everywhere save at him. “ Art 
iy home, Mistress Betty? ’Tis my way for a 
nce.” 
s it, indeed?” answered Betty in a tone of sur- 
e, serenely oblivious of the many times he had 
t her there. 
\ silence fell between them. Then Betty said, 
un Danforth will be sorely missed. I saw him 
r he left the village. Methinks—” with a sly 
» glance at his troubled face, “ methinks he will 
be back e’er long.” 
{ care naught for John Danforth,” he returned 
lenly. 
Aye?” she said, looking at him in open-eyed 
prise, “* Why then you be different from the rest 
s. For one I shall be right glad to welcome John 
l)onforth back again.” 
ie strode along beside her silently. He knew she 
Was tormenting him ; he did not believe half she said 
or seemed to say, yet could he not frée himself from 
torture. 
“You be not very merry company,” she remarked 
presently. Her tone was cheerfully indifferent. He 
struggled to meet her light mood. 


* Perchance, may be in better spirits to-night, if I 
may see thee then,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes,” she returned cordially. “ Let me see,” 
counting on her fingers, “There be Giles Apple- 
bee and Ephraim Potter and Silas Howe and now 
William Langdon who be coming this evening, if 
what they say be true. ’Twill be a merry time. 
I am glad you can come, William Langdon. I 
trust “twill drive away thy megrums,” and with 
a merry nod she turned away and ran lightly up a 
side path. 

William Langdon stood looking after her till she 
vanished from sight, and then walked back along 
the road with savage strides, nor did he guess that 
the girl had turned and was watching him with a 
wistful face. 

The weeks slipped away and only a few ragged 
brown and yellow leaves clung to the branches in the 
silent woods, and the golden-rod along the wayside 
shone silver on the frosty mornings. Through the 
long weeks no word came from John Danforth. 
Through the long weeks Rachel had watched and 
waited with quiet patience and Betty, mocking and 
teasing as ever, had waited with a patience not 
so quiet. 

“ Methinks fate is but a sorry manager,” she said 
one day. “Here be you, pining for a lover who 
comes not, and here be I with so many lads I know 
not what to do with them, and no heart to give any 
one. I pray thee take one off my hands, Rachel.” 

But Rachel only smiled, and there was a look in 
the serious blue eyes that silenced Betty strangely. 

So the last Sunday in October came. It was a 
rarely beautiful day. As Rachel walked to the meet- 
ing house the burden seemed to slip from her heart 
and her face was full of a wonderful trust. In the 
hymns her voice rang clear and sweet above all 
others. The neighbors noticed it and spoke of 
Rachel Whitney’s voice in those first hymns. Then 
the parson lifted a paper from the pulpit and began 
to read it, and at the first word Rachel’s heart seemed 
to stand still. She sat motionless, her eyes fixed on 
the parson, but she saw nothing—heard nothing after 
those first sentences, for the paper was the governor’s 
proclamation for Thanksgiving on the first Thursday 
in November. 

After the meeting, Betty hurried over to Rachel 
and drew her aside. 

“What ails thee, Rachel? Art feeling ill?” 

Rachel shook her head. She was very pale, but 
her voice was steady. “ Didst hear the proclama- 
tion, Betty?” 

“ Aye, surely, Rachel, but what of that?” answered 
Betty, impatiently. ‘ Thanksgiving Day will be the 
first Thursday in November, and we—we thought it 
would be the second.” 

For a moment Betty was silent ; then she spoke in 
a hushed voice. 

“There be ten days yet, Rachel. He must come 
e’er then.” 

“No,” answered Rachel, steadily. “I cannot tell 
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how I know it, but he will not be here then. He will 
come the second Thursday.” 

Betty looked at her in undisguised amazement. 

* An’ that be so, Rachel, why art thou so dis- 
quieted? Methinks even [ who am a worthless little 
thing could wait a few days with better grace.” 

And out of Rachel’s grief broke the cry she had 
kept silent so long. 

“Oh, Betty, Betty, you know not! My father hath 
said that an’ John Danforth be not here Thanks- 
giving Day he needs not come at all, and my father 
never changes. He is just, but he will not give one 
hour’s grace.” 

Betty stood locking at her with wide frightened 
eyes; then a lock of resolution straightened her 
pretty lips. She laid her head caressingly against 
Rachel, for she scarce reached to her shoulder. 

“ Sweetheart,” she whispered, “ Be not so grieved. 
I am sure it will come right if we but trust.” Then 
suddenly she changed her tone. ‘“ Here comes Han- 
nah Davenport. Let her not see us so, else will she 
start some idle gossip.” 

She turned away as she spoke, and went to meet 
Hannah Davenport, that Rachel might have more 
time in which to recover herself. Yet though she 
laughed and chattered till more than one cast reprov- 
ing glances upon her, or rebuked her for her levity 
upon the Lord’s Day, her thoughts were all for 
Rachel. 

The Sabbath ended at sundown. It was early dusk 
when William Langdon crossed the meadows and 
knocked at the Allen’s door. Betty herself opened it. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said, for not even the most 
serious matters could keep her from teasing William 
Langdon. ‘I had hopes ’twas some cheerful person, 
for I am in a fit of melancholy.” 

* Would it sat upon us all as lightly,” he answered 
with a touch of bitterness as he looked into her 
merry face. 

“Nay, but ‘tis sober truth,” she answered. “I 
have a knotty matter to solve and ‘tis wearing my 
brain out.” 

“Tell me, perchance I can help thee,” he begged. 

For answer, Betty burst into a merry peal of 
laughter. “You! You cannot e’en tie my shoe with- 
out a blunder, and now forsooth, you want to untie 
this pretty tangle !” 

His face flushed, but he could not deny the charge. 
He moved restlessly. Betty looked at him out of the 
corner of her eye. 

“Yet am I sadly in earnest,” she remarked. “ Why, 
I would e’en most promise to wed the man that 
would help me out! A maid must wed sometime 
I trow, and perchance keen wits were as good a 
test as any.” 

“Betty!” he cried, springing up in his excitement. 
“You give me the chance? Tell me thy trouble, 
dear. Thou knowest there is nothing I would not do 
for thee.” 

He stood before her eager, impatient. Betty sat 
still and looked coolly over the darkening meadows. 
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“’*Twere but an idle fancy,” she said. “I would 
put off Thanksgiving Day one week.” 

He repeated the words after her. ‘ Put off Thanks- 
giving Day one week? What mean you, Betty?” 

“JT might have known ’twere too much for you,’ 
she said impatiently. ‘‘ Howcan I tell more plainly 
I must—/ w/// put off Thanksgiving Day one week 
An’ you will not help me, then will I find another, o; 
I will do it myself. /¢ sha// be done!” 

“ But, Betty, I never heard—” 

She checked him imperiously. ‘ What matters it 
what you heard? ’Tis my pleasure, that’s all! Oh!’ 
she cried, springing up and walking back and forth, 
“Why can I not think!” 

He stood watching her. Of all Betty’s many 
moods, this was the strangest. Never had he see: 
her so overwrought before. 

“ Betty,” he said, “ I would do anything for the 
Shall I ask the people—” 

She interrupted him. “ But the reason—there mus 
needs be a reason?” 

“Ts there nothing needed for which it were bette: 
to tarry?” he asked, “I know naught of woman’s 
needs in such matters, but—”’ 

She turned towards him and her eyes were shining 

“Wait!” she cried breathlessly. 

He waited while Betty, her dimpled cheek resting 
on her palm, gazed steadily into the fire. Presently 
she looked up and her eyes were glowing as 
two tiny fires had been kindled in their brow 
depths. “Now I have it at last,” she said no 
ding triumphantly. “William, has thy mother an 
molasses 

“Nay, but when the sloop comes in—” 

Betty sprang up, and putting her hands upon h 
arms tried to shake him with all her tiny strength. 

“William, William, don’t you see?” she cried. 

“Nay,” he answered. “I see nothing save you 
face,” 

She slipped lightly away from him and beg 
laughing. 

“Oh, what a fine wit it is!” she said. “He s« 
not when he has it all unraveled in his hand 
William, the Browns ars waiting for that sloop a 
the Whitneys and the Davenports, for how « 
Thanksgiving pies be made without molasses? Noi 
dost thou see, stupid? What? Not yet? Well, th 
Hannah Davenport is ever boasting of her skil 
cooking. Go to her and tell her thou hast hea 
Betty Allen say that an’ the sloop be not in bef: 
Thanksgiving Day there will be but one well-spr: 
table in the village, and that her own. Go Willia: 
thou needst no extra wit for that! Hannah Dav 
port is shrewd enough for two,” and she fairly push: 
him out the door. 

Sooth to say, William Langdon never walked down 
the familiar road with his thoughts in a-great 
tumult. Not even yet did he see what Betty’s quic 
mind had foreseen, but it mattered not. Betty had 
sent him—he had but to obcy. 

For the next few days Betty was restless and ex 
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ited; yet as there seemed to be a curious stir in the 
village which was kept from her, she contented her- 
elf as best might be, trusting that things were going 
) well. But as the Sabbath came, she scarce could 
trol her impatience. Would the proclamation be 
ead again? As the parson lifted the paper she was 
ssessed by a strange fear that she would not be 

e to hear him; she, Betty Allen, whose quick ears 
wight the fall of the lightest leaf! She leaned 

ward eagerly, two red spots blazing out on her 
The words fell slowly, with tantalizing 
liberation, but at last she leaned back bending her 
id that her big bonnet might shield her happy 
s. The parson said that owing to various causes, 
had been voted in a special town meeting, con- 
ied on Saturday last, to postpone the Thanks- 
ing Day one week, namely, from the first to the 
ond Thursday in November. 


eeKs. 


\fter the meeting, Betty pressed close to Rachel. 
‘Said I not ’twould come right?” she whispered. 
Rachel’s eyes were shining with strange radiance 
| her voice was full of gladness. 

‘This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our 
s. Betty, how am I rebuked for my unbelief! I 
ved, but I trusted not.” 

Betty looked away, and there was a sound of tears 
her happy voice. 

Dear,” she said, “I am not good, I did not pray ; 


| love thee Rachel, and I am so glad!” Then 


she caught sight of William Langdon coming 


irds them, she turned away with her old careless 
oh. “ Here comes William Langdon,” she said. 
must needs stop him or he will jar on thy hap- 
ess, Rachel, for never have I laid eyes on so 
imsy a man.” 
lhe young man greeted her brightly. 
eht for sore eyes, Betty,” he said. 
‘Is that the reason thou starest so?” she retorted, 
t I have good news. John Danforth will be here 
nksgiving Day.” 
His face clouded, then changed, and he spoke 
lutely. 
Betty,” he said, “I claim thy promise.” 
She looked up at him and laughed merrily. “I 
ew thy wit was dull,” she said, “ But this is e’en 
‘ dullest. Didst thou think out that plan? Didst 
u see it when it was half told thee? Nay, I might 
more, dost thou see the workings of it now? 
dst see that Hannah Davenport was jealous and 
rred up the other women to punish that saucy 
tty Allen? Didst see shat?” 
His face was white beneath its brown coat of tan, 
| his voice was as she never had heard it before. 
‘ Betty,” he said, “I care naught for all this. 
ou hast played with me Jong enough. I will stand 
no longer. Thou knowest that I love thee so that 
the world is naught beside. I ask thee this once, 
iit marry me, Betty?” 
Betty glanced up at the stern set face. She tried 
make her voice careless, but it trembled a little in 
vite of herself. 


“Thou art 


“Well, then, William, seeing that a maid must 
needs marry, and that thou needst some one to care 
for thee beyond any man I know, some day I will!” 
and before he could say a word she was across the 
little green in the midst of a group of matrons, nor 
could he get another word with her during the noon- 
ing. But when the afternoon service began, to two 
hearts there, perchance to three, for who could read 
Betty’s face? it was the real Thanksgiving Day. 

Before the second Tuesday dawned, John Danforth 
came riding back with proofs none could gainsay ; 
before the second Wednesday a white-winged sloop 
had sailed into harbor and Hannah Davenport was 
making pies beside which Betty Allen’s should not 
be mentioned ; and the second Thursday was kept 
as Thanksgiving Day. 

Long years afterwards curious eyes read in the old 
town records how Thanksgiving Day once had been 
postponed to allow time for the arrival of a sloop 
bringing the molasses ; but when in the tangled web 
of fate are woven the three threads of a woman’s 
love, a woman’s pride and a woman’s prayer, who 
can say why a thing is done? 

—Dorothy E. Nelson. 
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FRENCH TERMS USED IN COOKING. 


§ pega the housewife understands the meaning 
of the French terms used in cooking, she is 
often bewildered and unable to utilize many excel- 
lent recipes. Below are definitions of those com- 
monly seen: 

Sauter—To 
little fat. 

Frire—To immerse in hot fat. 

Boutllon—A clear soup, stronger than broth, but 
not so rich as consommé. 

Bisqgue—A white soup made of shell fish. 

Ragout—A rich brown stew, with mushrooms, 
vegetables, etc. 

Salmi—A rich stew of game cut up and dressed 
when half roasted. 

Roux—A cooked mixture of butter and flour for 
thickening soup. 

Béchonnel Sauce—A rich, white sauce made with 
stock. 

Piquante—A sauce of several flavors, acid pre- 
dominating. 

Au gratin— Dishes prepared with sauce and 
crumbs, and baked. 

Boncliees—Very small patties or cakes. 

Rissole—Rich mince of meat or fish rolled in thin 
pastry and fried. 

Braisé—Meat cooked in a closely covered stewpan 
with vegetables. 


toss meat, etc., over the fire in a 


—R. B. /. 


The motive of action often lifts the action out of the 
slough of sin, or off the plane of innocence, to the higher 
planes of virtue and religion. 
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THE POET’S WORLD. 
How helpless is the average man 
When woe betides and grief assails ; 
He vainly cries against his fate 
And every blow he loud bewails. 


The poet seeks a quiet nook, 

Afar from noise and pending strifes, 
Withdrawn into a world his own 

He leads a tranquil, joyous life. 


The arching sky, a bird’s sweet note, 
A mountain stream, a wooded slope, 
Enthrall his soul with ecstacy 
That colors all his world with hope. 


What though the storm of life beat fierce, 
Though friends prove false and fortune cease: 
Imagination’s realm remote 
He seeks, and finds consummate peace. 
—Rosa Meyers Mumma. 
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BACTERIA. 
What They Are; How They Grow; What They Do. 


HEN itis borne in mind that only 
about fifteen years have elapsed 
since scientists first began the 
study of microscopic germs, 
more especially in their relation 
to disease, it will readily be ap- 
preciated that the average lay- 
man is naturally still a good 
deal in the dark regarding 
many phases of this important 
and interesting department of 
human knowledge. It is no 
reflection upon the intelligence 

of any person that he should not be fully informed 
regarding bacteria and microbes, since even scien- 
tists have by no means fully informed themselves, and 
such information as they have been able to impart 
has been rather tentative and partial than positive 
and complete. 

The student, therefore, who wishes to keep abreast 
of the latest developments in this direction will cor- 
dially welcome a little volume, just from the press,* 
which covers the field so completely, and in so ad- 
mirable a manner, that Goop HouSEKEEPING takes 
rare pleasure in abstracting and compiling liberally 
the fund of information thus presented. Of course 
in an article of so limited scope, only a suggestion 
can be given of the wealth of knowledge embraced 
in the entire work. The facts which follow are all 
drawn from the volume in question, and in most 
cases the phraseology of the author is used without 
change or condensation : 

The organisms called bacteria comprise simply a 

*THe Story oF GERM Lire. By H. W. Conn, professor of 
biology at Wesleyan University, author Evolution of To day,” 
“The Living World,” etc. With illustrations. Cloth, 16mo, 199 
pages; 40cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


proved to be of such vast importance in its relations 
to the world in general that its study has little by 
little crystallized into a science by itself. The im 
portance of bacteriology is not due to any importanc 

bacteria have as plants, or as members of the veg: 

table kingdom, but solely to their powers of producin 

profound changes in nature. There is no one fami); 
of plants that begins to compare with them in im 
portance. For good and for ill, they are agents o 
never ceasing and almost unlimited powers. 

In shape bacteria are the simplest conceivab] 
structures. Although there are hundreds of differen 
species, they have only three general forms, whic 
have been aptly compared to billiard balls, lead pei 
cils, and corkscrews. Spheres, rods, and spiral! 
represent all their shapes. The spheres may b 
large or small, and may group themselves in variot 
ways; the rods may be long or short, thick or slende 
the spirals may be loosely or tightly coiled, and ma 
have only one or two, or may have many coils, a: 
they may be flexible or stiff; but still rods, spheres 
and spirals comprise all types. 

In size there is some variation, though not ve 
great. All are extremely minute, and none are eve 
visible to the naked eye. The spiral forms are < 
cidedly the smallest living organisms which our n 
croscopes have revealed. 

In their method of growth is found one of the m: 
characteristic features. ‘They universally have 
power of multiplication by simple division or fissi: 
Each individual elongates, and then divides in 1 
middle into two similar halves, each of which the 
repeats the process. The method differs in detai 
with species, but the general principle is the sam: 
all cases. 

It is this power of multiplication by division t 
makes bacteria agents of such significance. T! 
minute size would make them harmless enough i 
were not for an extraordinary power of multiplicat 
This power of growth and division is almost incr: 
ible. Some of the species which have been caref\ 
watched under the microscope have been fou: 
under favorable conditions, to grow so rapidly as 
divide every half-hour, or even less. The numbe 
offspring that would result in the course of twen 
four hours at this rate is of course easily comput 
In one day each bacterium would produce over 
500,000 descendants, and in two days about 281,5 
000,000. It has been further calculated that th 
281,500,000,000 would form about a solid pint of | 
teria and weigh abouta pound. At the end of ' 
third day the total descendants would amount to. 
000,000,000,000, and would weigh about 16,000. 
pounds. Of course these numbers have no sig! 
cance, for they are never actual or even possi! 
numbers. Long before the offspring reach even i 
the millions their rate of multiplication is check 
either by lack of food or by their own excreted p! 
ucts, which are injurious to them. But these figures 
have an interest since they show faintly what an un- 
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or hiding place in the skin, and in all secretions. 
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imited power of multiplication these organisms have, 
ind thus show that in dealing with bacteria we are 
lealing with forces of almost unlimited extent. 

This wonderful power of growth is chiefly due to 
he fact that bacteria feed upon food which is highly 
rganized and already in condition for absorption. 
\fost plants must manufacture their own food out of 


simpler substances, like carbonic dioxide and water, 


it bacteria, as a rule, feed upon complex organic 
jaterial already prepared by the previous life of 
ants or animals. For this reason they can grow 
ster than other plants. Not being obliged to make 
ir own foods like most plants, nor to search for it 
e animals, but living in its midst, their rapidity of 
ywth and multiplication is limited only by their 
ver to seize and assimilate this food. As they 
yw in such masses of food, they cause certain 
emical changes to take place in it, changes doubt- 
s directly connected with their use of the material 
food. Recognizing that they do cause chemical 
anges in food material, and remembering this 
rvelous power of growth, we are prepared to be- 
e them capable of producing changes wherever 
y may get a foothold and begin to grow. This 
ver makes them agents in nature of extreme 
portance. 

‘here are no other plants or animals so universally 
nd in nature as the bacteria. They exist almost 
rywhere on the surface of the earth. They are in 
soil, especially at its surface. They do not ex- 
to very great depths, however, few existing be- 
four feet of soil. At the surface they are very 
indant, especially if the soil is moist and full of 
ranic matter. The number may range from a few 
dred to one hundred millions per gramme (fifteen 
ns). They are in all bodies of water, both at the 
face and below it. They are found at consider- 
‘depths in the ocean. All bodies of fresh water 
tain them, and all sediments in such bodies of 
r are filled with bacteria. They are in streams 
running water in even greater quantity than in 
ling water. This is simply because running 
ms are being constantly supplied with water 
-h has been washing the surface of the country 
thus carrying off all surface accumulations. 
‘Ss or reservoirs, however, by standing quiet allow 
bacteria to settle to the bottom, and the water 

gets somewhat purified. 
ey are in the air, especially in regions of habi- 
n. Their numbers are greatest near the surface 
he ground, and decrease in the upper strata of 
Anything which tends to raise dust increases 
number of bacteria in the air greatly, and the 
and emanations from the clothes of people 
vded in a close room fill the air with bacteria in 
very great numbers. They are found in excessive 
ndance in every bit of decaying matter wherever 
itmay be. On the surface of the body they cling in 
great quantity; attached to the clothes, under the 
finger nails, among the hairs, in every possible crevice 


They do not, however, occurin the tissues of a healthy 
individual, either in the blood, muscles, gland, or any 
other organ. Not only higher animals, but the lower 
also have their bodies more or less covered with 
bacteria. Flies have them on their feet, bees among 
their hairs, etc. 

Wherever on the face of nature there is a lodging 
place for dust, there will be found bacteria. In most 
of these localities they are dormant, or at most grow- 
ing but little. The bacteria clinging to the dry hair 
can grow only a little, if at all, and those in pure 
water multiply very little. When dried as dust they 
areentirely dormant. But each individual bacterium 
or spore has the power of multiplication already no- 
ticed, and as soon as it by accident falls upon a place 
where there is food and moisture it will begin to 
multiply. 

Everywhere in nature, then, exists this group of 
organisms with its almost inconceivable power of 
multiplication, but a power held in check by lack of 
food. Furnish them with food, and their potential 
powers become actual. Such food is provided by 
the dead bodies of animals or plants, or by animal 
secretions, or from various other sources. The bac- 
teria which are fortunate enough to get furnished 
with such food material continue to feed upon it until 
the food supply is exhausted or their growth is 
checked in some other way. They may be regarded, 
therefore, as a constant and universal power usually 
held in check. 

Coming to the actual results of bacterial growth, 
we find, among a multitude of other things, that all 
manner of milk infections are caused by or connected 
with different species of bacteria. A large number 
of species have been found to curdle milk without 
rendering it acid, several render it bitter, and a num- 
ber produce a “‘tainted’’ and one a “soapy” taste. 
A score or more have been found which have the 
power of rendering the milk slimy. Two different 
species, at least, have the power of turning the milk 
tosky-blue color; two or three produce red pigments, 
and one or two have been found which produce a 
yellow color. Beyond question, it has. been deter- 
mined that all these infections, more or less trouble- 
some to dairymen, are due to the growth of unusual 
bacteria in the milk. 

But it is not to be supposed that all bacteria are 
inimical to the best interests of mankind. Bacteri- 
ologists have been for some time endeavoring to aid 
butter makers by furnishing them with the bacteria 
needful for the best results in cream ripening. To 
do this, it is only necessary to obtain the species of 
bacteria that produce the highest results, and then 
to furnish these in pure culture and in large quantity 
to the butter makers, to enable them to inoculate 
their cream with the species which will produce the 
desired results. Several such “pure cultures” have 
been put upon the market, in the United States and 
in northern Europe, but a good many practical diffi- 
culties have been found in the way of carrying out 
this simple theory. 
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As many food products contain bacteria, it may 
quite possibly happen that they continue to grow in 
the food, even after it is swallowed and has passed 
into or beyond the stomach. This appears particu- 
larly true of milk bacteria. Under these conditions 
the bacteria are not in any proper sense parasitic, 
since they are simply living in and feeding upon the 
same food which they consume outside of the body, 
and are not feeding upon the human tissues. The 
poisons which they produce will continue to be de- 
veloped as long as the bacteria continue to grow, 
whether in a milk pail or a human stomach. 

If now the poisons are absorbed by the body, they 
may produce a mild or severe disease which will be 
more or less lasting, continuing perhaps as long as 
the same food and the same bacteria are supplied to 
the individual. The most important disease of this 
class appears to be the dreaded cholera infantum, so 
common among infants who feed upon cow’s milk in 
warm weather. It is easy to understand the nature 
of this disease when we remember the great number 
of bacteria in milk, especially in hot weather, and 
that the delicate organism of the infant will be thrown 
at ence into disorder by slight amounts of poison 
which would have no appreciable efiect upon the 
stronger adult. This is the danger which is guarded 
against by sterilizing the milk. 

The class of pathogenic bacteria includes those 
which actually invade the body and feed upon its 
tissues instead of living simply upon swallowed food. 
But it is not easy to strictly separate the two classes. 
The bacteria which cause diphtheria, for instance, 
do not really invade the body. They grow in the 
throat, attached to its walls, and are confined to this 
external location or to the superficial tissues. It 
never enters any of the tissues of the body, although 
attached to the mucous membrane. It grows vigor- 
ously in this membrane, and there secretes or in some 
way produces extremely violent poisons. These 
poisons are absorbed by the body and give rise to 
the general symptoms of the disease. 

Much the same is true of the bacillus which causes 
tetanus or lockjaw. ‘This is commonly inoculated 
into the flesh of the victim by a wound made with 
some object which has been lying upon the earth 
where the bacillus lives. The bacillus grows readily 
after being inoculated, but it is localized at the point 
of the wound, without invading the tissue to any ex- 
tent. It produces, however, during its growth, sev- 
eral poisons which have been separated and studied. 
Among them are some of the most violent poisons of 
which we have any knowledge. While the bacillus 
grows in the tissues around the wound it secretes 
these poisons, which are then absorbed by the body 
generally. Their effects produce the violent symp- 
toms of the disease. 

Of much the same nature is Asiatic cholera, which 
is produced by a bacillus which is able to grow rapidly 
in the bowels, and toa slight extent able to invade 
the tissues of the body. 

The next step takes us to the true parasites. Ty- 
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phoid fever, for instance, is a disease produced by 
bacteria which grow in the bowels, but which also 
invade the tissues more extensively than the cholera 
germs. They do not invade the body generally, how 
ever, but become somewhat localized in srecia 
glands like the liver, the spleen, and perhaps 
few others. 

A common example of a parasite is the tubercu 
losis bacillus, the cause of consumption, scrofula 
white swelling, lupus, etc. Although this bacillus i 
very common and is able to attack almost any orga 
of the body, it is usually very restricted in growti 
It may become localized ina small gland, a sing 
joint, a small spot in the lungs, or in the glands 
the mesentery, the other parts of the body remaining 
free from infection. Not infrequently the who! 
trouble is thus confined to such a small locality th 
nothing serious results. But in other instances t! 
bacilli may after a time slowly or rapidly distribut: 
themselves from these centers, attacking more a1 
more of the body until perhaps fatal results follow 
the end. This disease is therefore commonly of ver 
slow progress. 

But the demonstrations of science do not all ten 
in the direction of alarm. Even after the bacter 
get into the body it is by no means certain that the 
will give rise to disease. In fact, they have array: 
against them strong resisting forces of the hum: 
organism, endeavoring to destroy and expel the: 
Many of them are rapidly killed, and sometimes th: 
are all destroyed without being able to gain a fi 
hold. In such cases no trouble results. In ot! 


cases the body fails to overcome the power of the 


vaders and they eventually multiply rapidly. In t! 
struggle the success of the invaders is not necessar 
a matter of numbers. They are simply struggling | 
get a position in the body where they can feed a 
grow. A few individuals may be entirely sufficie 
to seize such a foothold, and then these by multi; 
ing may soon become indefinitely numerous. ‘ 
protect itself, therefore, the human body must dest: 
every individual bacterium, or at least render the 
all incapable of growth. Their marvelous reprod 
tive powers give the bacteria an advantage in 1 
battle. On the other hand, it takes time even 
these rapidly multiplying beings to become su 
ciently numerous to do injury. 

When this time comes, the disease, whateve: 
may be, runs its course. It becomes commonly m 
and more severe until a crisis is reached. Then, ' 
less the poisoning is so severe that death occurs, | 
effects pass away, and recovery takes place. | 
why is not such disease always fatal? That wou 
seem the natural outcome of the triumph of the bac- 
terial host. It is beyond question that the body cells 
develop during the disease an antidote to the poison 
which the disease bacteria are producing. 

It seems to be settled that after the bacteria enter 
the body at some weak point, they have first a battle 
to fight with the resisting powers of the body, which 
appear to be partly biological and partly chemical. 
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[hese resisting powers are in many cases entirely 
sufficient to prevent the bacteria from obtaining a 
foothold. If the invading host overcome the resist- 
ng powers, then they begin to multiply rapidly, and 


take possession of the body or some part of it. They 


yntinue to grow until either the individual dies or 
mething occurs to check their growth. After the 
dividual develops the renewed power of checking 
eir growth, recovery takes place, and the individual 
then, because of these renewed powers of resist- 
ce, immune from a second attack of the disease 
a variable length of time. Of course different 
ses differ much in their conditions, and no general 
tline will apply to all. 
From these premises and others which he cites in 
iost interesting way, the author reaches the con- 
sion that ‘* scientific medicine must turn its atten- 
n toward the strengthening and stimulating of the 
sting and curative forces of the body. It must 
he physician’s aim to enable the body to resist 
poisons as well as possible and to stimulate it to 
nforce its resistant forces. Drugs have a 
e in medicine, of course, but this place is 
efly to stimulate the body to react against its 
iding hosts.” 
jut it is a satisfaction to know that as our friends, 
teria plays a vastly more important part in nature 
n they do as our enemies. Upon them the fariver 
pendent for the fertility of his soil and the pos- 
ty of continued life in his crops. Upon them 
dairyman is dependent for his flavors. Upon 
n important fermentative industries are depend 
and their universal powers come into action upon 
mmercial scale in many a place where we have 
‘thought of them in past years. We must look 
them as agents ever at work, by means of which 
surface of nature is enabled to remain fresh and 
n. Their power is fundamental, and their activi- 
are necessary for the continuance of life. A 
number of the vast host, a score or two of 
ies, unfortunately for us, find their most favor- 
living place in the human body, and thus be- 
‘human parasites. By their growth they develop 
ons and produce disease. This small class of 
sites are then decidedly ourenemies. But, taken 
together, we must regard the bacteria as friends 
allies. Without them we should not have our 
lemics, but without them we should not exist. 
in a while, indeed, they may sweep off a hun- 
or athousand individuals; but it is equally true 
without them plant and animal life would be 
sssible on the face of the earth. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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GOOD DEEDS. 


Good deeds are like the rich perfume, 
Of budding roses most divine; 

They shed their sweetness in life’s gloom 
And blossom in the dust of time. 


—Timothy Q. Whitcomb 
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AT DAWN OF DAY. 
Unbroken silence, brilliant Eastern skies, 
Without a stirring leaf, 
Incense from celestial chalices, 
Afloat in mid-air brief, 
Giving to mortal sight and sense 
New beauties, rich and rare, 
To the thoughtful mind a moment 
For reverent praise and prayer; 


Praise for our Great Creator, 
Prayer for our way-worn hours, 
Hope for fulfilled promises, 
Trust in benignant powers, 
Mid awe-inspiring silence, 
As night-shades pass away, 
New life in slow procession 
Proclaims the Dawn of Day. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
Original in Goon HouSEKEEPING 


PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 
For Modest Beginning. 
ITT. 
DISH WASHING. 


OSSIBLY this homely work can 
be relieved of some irksome and 
objectionable features and can 
be rendered more congenial to 
refined sensibilities, and thus 
much will have been accom- 
plished by the reformer. So 
long as dishes are used and 
washed, a certain routine must 
be gone through with to pre- 

pare them for use again. But there are better 
and worse ways of doing this. 

First of all, the dishes must be made ready for the 
washing by the exercise of neatness, refinement and 
care. All scraps of food must find their way from 
the soiled dishes to the waste bucket. Every bit of 
loose matter should be scraped from the various 
dishes and each kind piled separately. 

It is a very simple matter to wash dishes when 
plates are upon plates, sauce dishes upon sauce 
dishes, others similarly arranged, and all free from 
particles which might float in the wash water. But 
we may well turn aside from the task when con- 
fronted by a confused mass of every kind of dish 
mingled with every kind of food. 

First of all then, let the glasses be set together 
within easy reach for the beginning. Let the cups 
and saucers free from dregs be piled next to these. 
Then the spoons and cleanest silver; next the indi- 
vidual sauce and vegetable dishes in neat tiers. 
After these the various sizes of plates. Finally the 
vegetable dishes, meat platters and cooking vessels 
in the order mentioned. 

In the wash pan have hot suds, plenty of water 
and plenty of soap. In the rinsing pan plenty of 
clean, water. On the tea towel rack plenty of 
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strong dishcloth for washing the pieces. 

The reader who carefully follows all directions 
given in this article will find dish washing a pleasanter 
occupation than it is sometimes made. 

Wash the glasses in the hot suds. Rinse each in 
the clear hot water and turn bottom upwards to drain. 
Now, before going further with the glasses, simply 
place all the small, finer, cleaner dishes, cups, 
saucers, tiny pitchers, etc., in the wash water. Zhen 
dry the glasses which have been draining a few mo- 
ments. Dry these on a perfectly clean drying towel, 
soft and free from lint. When dry, rub each one 
again with a still softer towel, used only for this 
polishing, and the moment's use of this cloth will be 
amply repaid by the clearness and brilliancy given 
by the removal thus of the last bit of moisture, which 
otherwise would blur and streak the glassware. Put 
the glasses away in their proper places. 

Next return to the panful of small pieces and hot 
suds and it will be found that these articles, made 
ready for the washing as above directed, have had all 
else remaining on their surfaces so softened by the 
few moments standing in the pan that they need only 
an occasional turn of the wash cloth to render them 
perfectly clean. ‘Thus they may be rapidly trans- 
ferred from the wash pan to the rinse pan. Then 
quickly they should be turned bottom upwards to 
drain upon the sink or table. A moment’s draining 
of very hot water will leave dishes almost perfectly 
dry and greatly lessen the time and effort of drying 
on towels. 

While these smaller articles are turned bottom up- 
wards to drain, place the plates and vegetable dishes 
in the wash pan, to which more hot suds has been 
added. It will be found that the small amount of 
time needed to place the plates and other pieces to 
soak in the dish pan has been sufficient to nearly dry 
the upturned dishes last washed. 

It is almost a pleasure to give the few touches of 
the towel needful to remove the few remaining drops 
of water from these cups and saucers and small 
pieces. But greater will be the satisfaction in return- 
ing to the wash pan to find that everything in the 
hot suds is as perfectly soaked as if it had been there 
for hours. And all this has been accomplished with 
no loss of time and with the addition of real pleasure 
in the thought that good taste and good sense trans- 
form all duties—even the humblest. 

Now put the plates through exactly the same proc- 
ess of washing, rinsing and turning up to drain that 
was followed for the dishes just dried. Then, again, 
put platters and baking dishes into the hot suds, 
which now should probably be a second panful. But 
then, when dishes are so neatly made ready, one pan- 
ful of wash water is sufficient for all. Follow the 
same routine till the last cooking vessel is wiped dry. 

A heavier, grayish linen drying towel is best suited 
to kettles and roasting pans and skillets. All these 
cooking vessels, all tin and wire articles should be 
placed on the stove for a final drying to prevent 


rusting. They will always seem cleaner thus treated 
Last, wash out the drying towels in hot suds. 


A piece of sapolio will remove burnt stains from 


saucepans and tinware. If steel knives are used 
sapolio applied after each meal will usually be suffi 
cient to brighten the steel without the use of the 
harder scouring brick. 


This is so much daintier, pleasanter method oj 


“ doing dishes ” than the other way of first “* washing 
off the rough” which untidy preparation makes 
necessary before washing dishes. So also it is nice) 
and speedier than the old way of washing all befor 
drying any and handling cold dishes during the mor 
tedious drying without draining. 

The busy woman of refinement and small mean 
doing her own housework finds the evening dishe 
me thing too many, especially if the evening me: 
be dinner. So few dishes are used for breakfast, an 
these so seldom those employed for the evening mea! 
that there is no reason in the world why, neat 
scraped and piled in small space, the evening dish: 
should not be set aside and washed at the mornin; 
dish washing. But custom makes many its slaves 
It will require but a few moments in the evening t 
cleanse the silver and cooking utensils (both of thes 
are injured by remaining over night unwashes), an 
it is such a comfort to set the others aside. The nun 
ber of moments added to the morning dish washin 
when the above method is followed is surprising 
small, and the few moments soaking in dish wat: 
before advised is enough for the dishes which “ stoo 
over night,” providing they were neatly made read 

Some housekeepers have a top like the top of 
sewing machine made to turn over unsightly, u 
washed dishes which she wishes to leave till a mor 
convenient time for cleansing. 

A kitchen stool on which to sit while washi: 
dishes is a great boon to delicate women. 

The above suggestions are offered to refine 
women doing their own work, but are good teachi! 
for the untrained servant. 


—Mrs. H. B. Bould. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

572. For insomnia, a light lunch, just before go! 
to bed. 

573. Keeping the head cool and the feet warm. 

574. For a cough, lemon juice and sugar. 

575. Keeping the back, between the should 
blades, well covered in winter. 

576. Never beginning a journey till breakfast h 
been eaten. 

577. For diarrhaea, white oak bark tea. 

For something in the eye, rubbing the ot 


579. For cold on the chest, rubbing in camp) 
gum dissolved in olive oil. 


Try again next month. : 
—Ruth He 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM THE NEW HOUSEKEEPER. 
She is good and she is thorough, 
And | “learn a thing or two” 
And- closed the literary den — 
I hearken to her counsels new. 
SHE TELLS THE COOK: 

O try greasing the bread pan instead of 
sprinkling flour in it, before putting the 
bread to rise, previous to making it 
into loaves. 

That if meat has been allowed to 
stand a little too long before cooking, 
ight sprinkling of sugar over it before taking it 
n the fire will remove the unpalatable taste. 
(hat a scant teaspoonful of sugar added to each 
t of meat gravy or soups imparts a delicious flavor 
t cannot be obtained in any other way. 
) throw a little salt on the place, immediately, 
n anything has run over on the stove or in the 
1, that makes a smoke. 
hat if bread or cake cracks on the top while bak- 
_itis because the oven was too hot when it was 
in; and the crust formed before the heat had 
sed the dough to expand. 
hat fine middlings may be used for coarse bread 
‘ad of graham, and it will be found nearly as 
| and much cheaper. 
making mush, to warm the pot slightly, and with 
e of clean muslin and some sweet lard, grease 
ottom and sides, as this will in a measure pre- 
t sticking. 
iat it is necessary to cook tallow well before 
ning it, if it is desirable to make it hard. 
) try using celery seed in many of the recipes in 
h celery is called for as a flavoring, as this an- 
; every purpose, is much more convenient to use, 
can be procured at any time of the year. 
} try chopping the bread instead of kneading it 
ng; to put plenty of flour on the bread board, 
yn the dough when it has been stirred as stiff as 
possible to stir it; and then turn the bread often 
is chopped. 
SHE SAYS IT IS A MISTAKE: 
have the boys grow up in ignorance of the 
‘r methods of carving; that the boys in the 
» should take turns with each other and with the 
r in carving and waiting on the table; and when 
are older they will not appear so awkward if 
| upon for such services. 
» allow the children to do without napkins at the 
; they need not necessarily be fine and expen- 
but they should be of good size and should be 
| properly. Bird’s-eye linen may be bought by 
yard and made up into good serviceable every- 
napkins; and red-bordered napkins, with one 
cut out for the neck, and bound with red tape, 
and the tape left at each end for strings, make good 
table bibs for the children. 
‘to use cobalt and other deadly poisons to exter- 
minate ants when there are little children in the 
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home. A little cobalt mixed with one teaspoonful of 
sugar and water, placed in a saucer and set on one 
of the cupboard shelves is said to be sure death to 
the ants, but the danger arising from having such 
deadly poisons in the pantry and cupboard is often 
worse than the original trouble. 

To bake too much bread at once; bake only 
enough to be eaten before it has an opportunity to 
become dry and stale. It is another mistake to cut 
so much that it becomes dry and sometimes wasted; 
and still another to allow even the dryest pieces to 
go to waste, when there are so many ways of using 
the dried, rolled and sifted crumbs, in the daily 
cooking. 

To save chicken feathers for chair cushions, etc., 
unless they are thoroughly clean; that they are much 
nicer if washed in plenty of water and then put 
through the wringer; that they dry quickly after this 
process and are free from dust. 


CONCERNING THE LAMP CLEANING, SHE SAYS: 


That lamp burners may be kept bright by rubbing 
them with Bristol brick or dry ashes every time the 
lamps are cleaned. 

That when lamp burners become old they should 
be boiled occasionally in strong saleratus water. Let 
them boil an hour, polish them and they will be as 
good as new and will not give trouble by causing a 
smoky light. 

That lamp chimneys are easily cleaned by holding 
them over the steam froma teakettle, then rubbing 
with a soft cloth and finally polishing with paper. 

That to keep the brass lamp bowls clean, a tea- 
spoonful of salt should be dissolved in the same 
quantity of vinegar; this should be applied with a 
cloth, and after polishing the result will be very 
satisfactory. 

That lamp wicks will become clogged with the set- 
tlings from the kerosene unless cleaned occasionally ; 
it will be well to boil, dry, and trim them if they give 
a poor light; and renew often—there is no economy 
in using short or dirty lamp wicks. 


SHE SAYS OF DISH WASHING: 


That it is a helpful practice to keep lye for the 
dish water; to take a box of potash, dissolve it in a 
gallon of hot water, let it settle and drain off intoa 
jug; a spoonful or two in the dish water will keep 
the dish cloths much nicer. 

That it is a good plan to use up scraps of soap in 
the dish washing. Drive nail holes in the lid and all 
around the bottom of a small can; place in this the 
scraps of soap, and shake in the dish water to 
form suds. 

That water is plenty, and it should be freely used 
on the dishes. That the corners of pans should be 
kept free from accumulations. That plenty of hot 
water and a knife should be used when cleansing 
kettles, pots and pans, and they will not become 
coated with grease, so that the hands will be soiled 
in using them. That rings of dirt should never be 
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left on cup, plates, and saucers, as it is a sure sign of 

carelessness. That plenty of clean dish cloths 

should be kept on hand, and a soiled, stiff one should 

never be used. 
SHE TELLS THE LAUNDRESS : 

That liquid bluing which never settles may be 
made by dissolving one ounce of Prussian blue and 
half an ounce of oxalic acid in a quart of cold rain 
water, and that the acid must be handled carefully, 
as it is a poison. 

To take paint out of linen by using potash thinned 
to the consistency of paint; apply it with a brush, 
roll it up for a little while, then wash it off. 

That the printed letters may be removed from flour 
sacks by soaking them in buttermilk before washing. 

To stir starch smooth with a little soap suds, then 
pour boiling water over it until it is of the proper 
consistency; then add one teaspoonful of white 
sugar, and let it boil very slowly twenty minutes, and 
it will produce a fine gloss, and will not stick to 
the irons. 

That towels with handsome bright borders should 
never be boiled, nor left to stand in very hot water. 
That it is far better economy to use a larger number 
of towels than to use but one or two, and get them so 
badly soiled that very vigorous rubbing is necessary 
to get them clean. 

That a good washing soap may be made from the 
following recipe, the ingredients costing one dollar 
for fifty pounds. Ten pounds of hard soap cut into 
small pieces, four ounces of borax, three ounces of 
sulphate of soda; dissolve in five gallons of soft 
water. When dissolved let it cool, then put it into a 
wooden firkin or tub, This will make fifty pounds 
of thick soap, and one pound will doa large wash- 
ing. The soap may be dissolved in hot water and 
used as soft soap; and it will be much less trouble 
than the usual soft soap making. 

To make “Chinese shirt polish” by taking one 
ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of gum arabic, one 
ounce of berax, two and one-half ounces of glycerine 
and one pint of water. To dissolve the spermaceti, 
gum arabic and borax in three ounces of alcohol, 
add the glycerine and water, bottle and cork. To 
every pint of boiled starch add two tablespoonfuls of 
this mixture. 

FOR THOROUGH KITCHEN CLEANING SHE CLAIMS: 

That zinc may be quickly cleaned by washing first 
with soap and water, and wiping dry, then rub thor- 
oughly with a cloth saturated with kerosene, and 
polish until the entire surface is shining. 

That dampened newspapers torn in bits and scat- 
tered over the dusty kitchen carpet will take up the 
dust and dirt better than salt or tea grounds. 

That if there is no sink in the kitchen, instead of 
filling bread pans, oatmeal kettles and dishes of that 
kind with water, that they may soak before they are 
washed ; an easier way is to wet them thoroughly and 
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turn them upside down on a flat surface. In a little 
while they can be cleaned easily, thus saving th: 
trouble of carrying water to be poured into them 
only to be poured out again and carried away. 

That stove blacking mixed with soap and wate: 
will produce a finer polish and stick better tha: 
when mixed with clear water. 

That when the stove is burned red, and the black 
ing won't stick to it, a little fat fried from salt por 
put into the water in which the blacking is dissolve 
will prove helpful. 

That the best way to brighten copper is to ru 
hard with a woolen cloth dipped in a strong solutic 
of oxalic acid, then rub off with a dry cloth, and, b 
fore it dries, rub briskly with silver powder, bein 
very careful of the acid, as it is a poison. 

That it should not be considered an economy « 
time or an indication of cleanliness to wash the dis 
towels out each time after using them. 
treated soon acquire a dinginess that is not remove 
by boiling. That it is best to have a quantity 
them, put them in with the soiled clothes when th 
become dingy, and wash and boil them with the res: 
and as a consequence the dish towels will always | 


Towels s 


white, soft. fresh and sweet. 


ARE 
HOUSEWORK : 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE ¢ OF HANDS THAT 


ROUGHENED BY 


That the science of cleaning the hands is 
simple matter after all, when their requirements 
understood. 

That the first necessity in the care of the hands 
to keep them white and clean. 

That for the roughest of the housework, as mu 
as is possible should be done in gloves. 

That with the determination to do so, it will 
surprising how few of these daily occupations can: 
be literally ‘‘ Handled with gloves.” 

That the difference in the texture of the skin, a 
the ability to cleanse it, will amply repay the hou 
wife for the sacrifice of her old gloves and prejudic 

That, as a rule, for washing the hands, neither \ 
hot nor very cold water should be used. 

That there are exceptions, of course, and o 
sional necessity for extremes, but that tepid w 
should be the usual immersion. 

That a few drops of ammonia or a smali quant 
of borax may be added to soften the water. 

That a convenient way in which to use the latter 
to make a solution of borax and water, which ma 
kept in a bottle and added, a few drops ata tim 
the bathing water. 

That this method is much more convenient 
neater than keeping the borax in powder form al 
the washstand or sink. 

That ground mustard is excellent for cleansing the 
hands after having handled strong smelling 
stances. And, after having the hands a long time 
in water, rub with a little vinegar or lemon jui 


and then with oatmeal. ; 
—Phebe Westcott Humphreys. 
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ONLY A PIN. 
The Story of Its Creation. 


SMALL, sparkling bit of metal was 
lying exposed upon the sidewalk. 
But as Peter stooped to pick it up, 
his sister drew him along, impa- 
tiently exclaiming, ‘* Don’t stop for 
that, when we are ina hurry! It is 
only a pin, and the world is full of 
them.”” But the alert boy had se- 
cured his prize, and turning it in his 
grasp surveyed it curiously. It was 
not the first pin he had ever seen, 
as might be supposed, from the fact 
t he was scrutinizing it so closely ; but the remark 

f his sister has awakened unusual interest. 

“[ know a pin is a pin,” he mused, “that the world 
ull of them, and that you can get ever and ever 

ever so many for a cent; but where do they 
ome from and where do they all go to?” 

Why don’t you ask Uncle Robert, if you want 
‘now so much about a wee pin? He used to 


them.” 
Oh, sis, there’s the band! Come on, or we shall 
>the fun!” and apparently all thoughts of pins or 


thing else in the world but the sport before them 
driven from the boy’s mind by the resonant 
bone blasts of the village musicians. 
days afterward, standing beside his mechanic 
. the boy learned more about the making of pins 
he had ever before cared to ascertain. And 
was the story which he heard, in its material 
tance: 
s are made by machinery, so rapidly that one 
| not count the product of a single machine as it 
in a ceaseless shower from the steel fingers. 
machine was the invention of a Massachusetts 


man, by whom it was taken to England for patent— 
y, it is supposed because he failed to receive 
encouragement enough in his own country to justify 


making it a distinctively American invention. But 
as many years ago—things are different now. 
n it was found that the machine was a gratifying 
success, “experts” were sent to England to secure an 
f the invention, which they succeeded in 
doing, and thus the manufacture of pins by machin- 
ery was brought back to the United States where 
it originated. 
he metal used for making ordinary pins is an alloy 
two parts of copper to one of zinc, which, as the 
first step, is cast invo ingots about six feet in length, 
iree inches wide, and half as thick. These bars are 
irst rolled into sheets about an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, which have to be annealed or softened by 
heating and slow cooling several times during the 
process of rolling. When the required thinness has 
been attained, the sheets are passed through slitting 
tolls, by which they are cut into rods one-eighth of 
an inch square. 
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The process of drawing into wire, which follows, 
does not differ materially from wire drawing in 
general. One end of the rod is pointed so that it will 
pass through a round hole in the draw plate. The 
pointed end of the rod is grasped by a pair of power- 
ful nippers, connected with a revolving reel; the rod 
is drawn through the hole, coming out on the other 
side around wire, somewhat smaller in diameter than 
was the rod, but yet much larger than it can be used 
for pin making. The wire is then heated on the reel, 
and annealed, after which it is passed through a 
second hole, smaller than the first. It is then an- 
nealed again and drawn yet smaller, and so on until 
the required size has been reached. 

The wire is now straightened by drawing it through 
a series of small straightening rolls, alternately set 
horizontally and vertically. Then it is wound on a 
large reel which is hung over the pin-making machine, 
and is ready for manufacture. The wire, caught by 
a pair of rollers, is drawn into the machine, and sim- 
ultaneously cut to the proper length for a pin. Two 
litle raps from a cam and toggle, and the head has 
been perfectly formed on one end of the wire. A 
steel finger which seems to be connected with a brain 
somewhere, so perfectly does it do its appointed 
work, puts the headed blank on a wheel, and it is 
carried down between two revolving steel disks, one 
of which turns faster than the other, so that the pin 
is turned around as it travels on its way. Four re- 
volving files, at this stage of the manufacture, give 
the pin a point, “ quicker than a wink,” and an emery 
belt gives the first polish. All of this is done with 
such rapidity that the pins fall from the machine at 
the rate of 160 a minute or more, according to the 
speed given the machine, dropping into a hopper, 
whence they are taken to the tinning room. 

The first process in the tinning room is to put the 
pins into a large iron barrel, in which they are re- 
volved in sawdust, to remove the oil and dirt which 
are inseparable from the pin-making machine. After 
tumbling about for ten minutes they are thoroughly 
scoured, and are ready for tinning. This is done by 
boiling them for four hours in a specially prepared 
solution of pure tin, after which they are washed in 
warm soapsuds, given another whirling in the saw- 
dust, and are then ready for sticking into papers. 

The sticking of the pins is also done by machine, 
and there is no less ingenuity displayed in its opera- 
tion than in that of the pin-making machine. The 
pins are fed from a hopper by means of an inclined 
steel plate, running down little grooves to what may 
be called a feeding plate. The paper is taken froma 
roll, passes down and is crimped. As soon as this 
operation is completed, a row of pins is pressed into 
the paper, which moves on till the allotted number 
have been received, when the paper is cut off and 
another process is begun. The number of pins which 
a single factory of even ten machines will thus turn 
out in a year will be shown by a little computation to 
be simply astonishing—yet they all go somewhere. 
—Newton Norton, 
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“A COTTAGE.” 


What is a “ Cottage?” the teacher asked, 
And the student hung his head, 

But turned unto his lexicon 

And fluently then said: 

“ A small house, a cot, a hut; 

Formerly restricted to a mean habitation, but 
Now applied to any small, pretty home,” 
This side of eternity’s kingdom come. 


This is what a “Cottage ” was once, 
But obsolete now to the veriest dunce. 
A “Cottage ” at Newport, at Lenox, and so on, 

Is simply a ground plat for fashion to grow on, 
For folly and frippery, for sinning and shame, 

Of modern existence “ where no one’s to blame;” 
To blame, why of course not; how very absurd 
That anv one should dare to use such a word. 


A “Cottage,” a castle, a palace, a place, 
Where home and home life are without a trace, 
Where money-bag fools, by showing their chink, 
Are welcome, and honored as quick as a wink. 


A “ Cottage,” why bless your old-fashioned soul, 

Is a parlor, a kitchen, a servant's hall goal, 

A ball room, a billiard room and a closet for wine, 

A breakfast room, supper room and lunch room so fine, 
Pretentious, elaborate, grand dining halls, 

Reception rooms in which to receive a few “ calls,” 
Libraries, guest rooms, a dozen or more 
Sleeping rooms, running up a full score. 


A “Cottage” at seaside, or on mountain top, 
Is where mosquitoes revel and hop, 

Where scantily-clothed virgins run into the swim, 
With the well-defined purpose of catching a Him, 
Or to climb dizzy heights and scale mountain tops, 
Determined to do something great without stops. 


By a gaudy display of limbs and low necks, 
To the lecherous gaze of old men in specs, 
Who have run the long rounds of vice, sin and slum, 
While a virtuous family have waited at home, 

For a husband and father, a deacon. a lie, 

Too often a “ pastor,” who lives rather high, 

And dotes on his “sisters” either single, or in pairs, 
Who, when caught, “ confesses” with grave pious airs. 
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Oh, summer sojourner, whether stupid or witty, 
Whether going out of either country or city, 
When you come to the “change” that every one needs, 
And go forth in search of a place of good deeds, 

Look well to your ways, lest the siren’s sweet song, 
Ostensibly right, but assuredly wrong, 

Where flirting, and dancing and drinking are piayed, 
And preaching and praying are brought to the aid 

Of the summer siesta, the game and the route, 
Look well at the hour, and what you are about, 


The trap is well baited with glorified cheese, 
To charm, to emblazon, the fancy to please, 
It may be on divan, on the way down to hell, 

It may be in mansions of charm and of “ spell,” 

It may be where vice lingers loving and long, 

It may be in the farce of the sacredest song, 

It may be where paterfamilias go wild, 

In reciting the virtues cf a sweet, darling child, 
Then throws her in front of the Juggernaut’s feet, 
In the effort of purse-strings the leper to greet. 


Oh maiden, Oh matron, Oh parents, Oh child, 
Before taking a leap into the dark waters wild, 

Look well to your steps, on your summer life days, 
Pass quietly by he who preaches and prays, 

With eyes closed to the Lord and open to those 

Who wear nothing but measures of the finest of clothes, 
In the ways of fashion, of folly and pelf, 

Enabling each sinner to take care of oneself. 


Oh maiden, Oh matron, Oh parents, pray pause, 
Take heed for a moment to natural laws, 

Let sirens sing on, let hell open wide, 

Call a halt at the place where others have died, 
Turn back at the doors of “ The Cottage” of fame, 
Turn back at the doors of the gambler and game, 
Turn back where stands shame-faced objects in sight, 
The glittering of glass, the glare of gay light, 
Where pillows of down the passions invite, 
Turn back and bid “‘ The Cottage ” Good night. 


Good night to * The Cottage,” the haven, the hall, 
Good night to the dram shop, the popular ball, 
Where virtue meets vice, and whirl in the dance, 
The latter asleep or at least in a trance, 

From which to awake when the end draweth nigh, 
And the Angel of Death and Destruction go by. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TOO LATE. 


There cometh a time, there cometh an hour, 

There cometh a moment of God-given power, 

When the soul sits in silence and sorrow to wait 

While the wall hand-writing man writes, “ Too Late; ” 
When the hand-book of Fate is thrown open wide, 

When the passer-by brings no companion or guide, 

Sad, sad, at the last, at an iron-bound gate, 

To find only this hand-writing placard, “Too Late.” 
—Clark IV. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CARVING. 
Some Helpful Suggestions for Thanksgiving—and Other 
Occasions. 
NLY the expert “hails with 
delight”’ the call to carve 
at table, whether the duty 
pertains to fish, or flesh, 
or fowl. To be sure, each 
involves perplexities pe- 
culiar to itself, but all are 
annoying when the carver 
is conscious that critical 
eyes are following his awk- 
ward and embarrassed 
Yet any person with ordinary skill may 


movements. 
equip himself to win credit in the position, by giving 
a little preliminary thought and study to the several 


operations. The whole matter is capable of orderly 
and successful conduct; but he who trusts to luck or 
chance is certain to come to confusion. 

The first requisite—beyond something to carve—is 
a proper knife. This should be of the best steel, and 
with a blade not too large. The extra size is seldom 
or never needed, and is quite often a hindrance rather 
than a help, especially where the work must be per- 
formed within a limited space. The knife should 
have a keen edge, and having been well sharpened 
in advance it will need no further attention during 
an ordinary dinner. Should it require sharpening, 
let it be taken from the table, and preferably from 
the room, as the operation is not only inelegant, 
but often decidedly unpleasant to persons of sensi- 
tive nerves. 

Care should be taken to have a platter of sufficient 
size to accommodate the fowl or joint that is to be 
carved and to leave room for the slices which will be 
cut off; if this cannot be done, a spare plate or small 
platter should be provided for that purpose. The 
carver should take into account the number of per- 
sons to be served, and mentally calculate the amount 
which will be required for one generous serving. 
This should be cut at once, and the remainder of the 
stock should be left in the best possible condition for 
subsequent use. If additional servings are desired, 
itis better to carve for them as needed. This not 
only saves the appearance of furnishing a guest’s 
plate from the remaining fragments of the feast 
proper, but gives an opportunity to carve especially 
to meet the preference of the person to be served. 


The quality of observation is one of the greatest 
of aids to the man or woman who would carve suc- 
cessfully and deftly. Given proper tools, carving is 
not a task requiring the exercise of any special 
amount of strength, and the lightest handed woman 
can carve as rapidly and gracefully as the strongest 
man, provided she understands the proper manage 
ment of the knife and fork. In the case of fowls, for 
instance, it is of the greatest importance to be able 
to reach the joints surely and accurately. 

In Europe, where the business of carving is mac 
a study, in contrast to the happy-go-lucky methods 
of America, a preliminary dissection of fawls is re 
quired, the meat being used for any appropriat 
fricassee or compote. In this way, the position o! 
each joint can be accurately determined and actua 
experiment will show just how to direct the knife i: 
order to certainly produce the desired effect. Wher 
this is not feasible, the carver should notice in jus 
what manner the first cut is made, and in what re 
spect it fails to be right. The next attempt can the 
be modified accordingly. Practical study of this 
kind will be found much more heipful than any num 
ber of pictured illustrations. 

Children, and especially boys, should be taught t! 
use of carving implements. Not only is this desi 
able in anticipation of the time when it will becon 
a necessity in their own affairs, but it may chance 
any time, in the home life, that the son or daught: 
may be called to take the position of the father 
mother during temporary absence or illness of t! 
parent. In France, to quote again the customs 
Continental Europe, each boy is required to take | 
turn in cutting and serving the meats at table, as so 
as he is strong enough to handle the knife and t 
enough to reach the joint or fowl. Sometimes 
stands upon a broad stool made for the purpose, a 
is especially proud of that distinction—in case it 's 
coupled with success in his attempts. 

It is desirable to watch the efforts of 
carver, though a casual observer will not beco 
especially accomplished in that way unless: | 
reasons which direct certain movements are unc 
stood. But itis the height of unkindness to close'y 
observe an unskilled person, and most of all to m 
comments, or offer suggestions or assistance. 

Supposing the fowl to be carved is a turkey (and 
one is always anxious to do full justice to this typical 
American bird of the feast). The bird is placed 
upon its back, on an ample platter, and so arranged 
that its neck comes toward the left hand of 
carver. That person will find his labor much eas 
if he stands at the task, though a sitting position is 
allowable if the seat is high eenough to give ready 
command of the scene of operations. 

As the first movement, the fork is thrust as deep 
as it will go into the highest part of the breast of the 
turkey as it lies on its back, the tines passing down 
each side of the ridge of the bone. This is for the 
purpose of holding the fowl, alone; it is a mistoken 
idea that the fork is to be used in connection wit! oF 
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handled, will take care of its work. It is first drawn 
with a deep cut close in between the side and the leg 
next the carver. This will almost, if not quite, strike 
the joint, and as the leg is slightly bent away from 
the body the joint will be exposed. With a deft 
movement the knife is passed through the joint and 
ihe outside flesh, so that the severed member drops 
upon the platter. If the entire bird is to be used, 
the leg on the other side is cut away in the same 
manner; if only a portion is to be used for the pres- 
nt meal, the further side is left intact until wanted. 
The wings are the next point of attack. The knife 
is to be held almost parallel with the body of the 
wl, the edge downward, and the cut is made through 
point of the shoulder, aiming directly at the 
int. If the position of the knife was correct at the 
irt, and a direct cut was made, the blade will pass 
rectly through the joint, and without an effort the 
ng will drop upon the platter. If it is necessary 
remove these pieces, the wings should be lifted 
the knife, while the legs may be taken up in the 
me way, or by the fingers grasping the exposed 
wer end of the bone. The fork is not to be re- 
ved from the breast till the carving has been fin- 
d; its office is simply that of a handle. 
The wings having been disposed of, the breast 
irest the carver is attacked, being cut into very 
slices, with the knife slanting slightly toward 
‘wings, so as to give to each slice a bit of the 
sp outside. ‘The cuts are made downward, begin- 
¢ near the neck, and with a keen knife, directed 
little experience, very delightful results may be 
tained. Each piece, as it is severed, will fall into 
tion, making a handsome pile. After the other 
has been treated in like manner, if that is to be 
-, the knife is inserted between the breast bone 
the wishbone, the latter being cut away, with a 
bit of white meat attached. This opens the 
to the dressing in that portion of the fowl, while 
ply cutting away the skin at the rear gives access 
:remainder. The wings and legs are cut apart 
e joints, and if the’ fowl is of any considerable 
. slices are cut from the thigh section and gener- 
i single slice from the drumstick. 
Nothing now remains but to break up the skeleton, 
ch is seldom done at table, though it is well to in- 
the mode of operation against a time of need. 
t the breastbone is removed, by raising its peak 
1 the fork, and turning it over toward the neck, 
the base of which it is disjointed. The neck 
can be separated at one of its lower joints, and 
‘breaking the back” remains. This is done 
ut three inches above the tail—and the task has 
n completed—nothing very difficult about it, after 
It should be added that no carving can be done 
neatly and perfectly unless the cooking has been 
properly watched. If the meat is overdone it will 
crumble and fall away, even before the keenest 
blade; while if it is not cooked sufficiently the cut- 
ting will be done with greater difficulty. 


Chickens and fowls, if large, are carved in the 
same manner as turkeys, with such modifications as 
their size demands; but if small they should be cut 
up before cooking, or at least before being brought 
to table. 

Next in importance, perhaps, is the carving of a 
rib roast of beef. This, on being removed from the 
oyen, is placed on a hot dish with the ribs downward. 
If the roasting has formed a hard crust on the top of 
the meat, pass the blade of the knife under and cut 
it away, so as to permit easy cutting into slices. 
Stick in the fork lengthwise on top of the roast, near 
the edge, hold it firmly in the left hand, and with the 
large, sharp knife in the right hand cut carefully 
straight down the rib bones, in even slices about a 
quarter of an inch thick. Hold up all of the slices 
together, and cut gently underneath, separating 
them from one another; arrange nicely on the dish, 
and serve. 

In carving a leg of lamb or mutton, about two- 
thirds of the meat will be found on one side of the 
main bone. This part of the meat, if properly 
cooked, should always be good and tender. Take 
hold of the bone where it protrudes from the small 
end of the leg, and hold the leg upright on the plate. 
Close to the bone cut the meat down in the most 
generous sections possible, and detach it from the 
joint altogether. ‘These sections are then sliced off 
at right angles to the original cut. This will be 
found an easier and neater way than attempting to 
slice the meat directly from the leg, although what 
remains after the first large cut may be removed in 
that manner, as the position of the bones is then dis- 
closed, and the work can be done quite satisfactorily. 
It should be borne in mind that the best slices are 
obtained from the center of the leg, and the next 
best from the broad end. 

In most other lines of carving the nature of the 
article to be served will indicate the method of opera- 
tion. ‘To carve a loin of veal or mutton, for instance, 
begin at the small end and cut the ribs apart. A sir- 
loin of beef should be placed on the platter with the 
undercut underneath. Thin-cut slices are to be 
taken from the side next the carver, then turn over 
the roast and carve from underneath, serving a por- 
tion of each. 

There are three general methods of carving a ham: 
First, by cutting long, delicate slices through the 
thick fat down to the bone; second, by running the 
point of the knife in the circle in the middle and cut- 
ting thin, circular slices; and third, and most eco- 
nomical, by commencing at the knuckle and 
slicing upward. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 


Home! How deep a spell that little word contains! It 
is the circle in which our purest, best affections move and 
consecrate themselves, the hive in which, like the indus- 
trious bee, youth garners the sweets and memories of life 
for age to meditate and feed upon! It is childhood’s 
temple and manhood’s shrine—the ark of the past and 
the future —Uhland. 
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SUNSET GATES AJAR. 
To-night, as I sat by my window, 
When the west was all agleam 
With that strange and wonderful splendor 
That is fleeting as a dream— 
I thought that the hands of the angels 
Had flung open Heaven's gateway wide; 
And I caught a glimpse of the glory 
From the hills on the other side. 


Is it not a beautiful fancy 
This sunset thought of mine, 

That the gates of Heaven are always 
Flung open at day’s decline? 

That those whose day is ended 
Of earthly woes and ills, 

May pass to the morning sunshine 
That dwells on the heavenly hills ? 


Tnen for me the sunset gateway 
Shall at day's decline unclose, 
And I pass in through its portals 

To that long and sweet repose, 
I know that I shall remember, 
In that city so fair and far, 
My strange and beautiful fancy 
Of the sunset gates ajar. 


Perhaps while I sat there dreaming 
Of the gateway in the west, 
Some poor soul went through its portals 
To a long and endless rest ; 
Passed through the sunset gateway 
To that “city paved with gold ”"— 
Passed into the new life’s gladness 
To be no longer old. 


—Ffrank C. Holliday. 
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GRASSES AND MOSSES. 
Some Suggestions as to What to Do with Them for Adorn- 
ment and Preservation. 

HE florists’ windows are gleaming 
now with gay little baskets made 
of mosses and grasses and dif- 
ferent kinds of grain. The 
meadows and marshes and 
pastures, the overgrown fence- 
rows and the edges of water- 
courses, are equally rich in their 
“Autumn Opening” and far 
more interesting. It is true that 
the florist’s dye pot has so dis- 
guised our modest friend, 
timothy, and given him such a 

bright red coat that we hardly know him, perched 
up so brazen behind the plate glass window. And 
how ridiculous it would be to pay twenty-five cents 
for him, take him home and put him in our parlor to 
cheer us with his presence when old Boreas whistles 
around the corner, and we fain would have a visible 
reminder of the halcyon days of summer. We can 
not say that we ever knew him in such gaudy attire, 
for it was in his everyday clothes that we admired 
him so, standing with hundreds of his companions 
and giving such a charming touch of yellow-green to 
a bit of landscape. Let us go and gather him in his 


native wildness, and his neighbors, too, who have 
doubtless by this time sown their wz/d oats and can 


~ be relied upon to remain unchanged henceforth. 


The feathery plumes of pampas grass are all that we 
see in the florist’s window that we care to pay money 
for. They come from California, and although we 
would much prefer to gather them with our own hands, 
alas! our “environment” does not seem to include 
all the desires of the human heart. So we step inside 
and find that they range in price from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar each, that they come in thei: 
natural color, a pale yellow, and in red, blue, green, 
pink and deep yellow—the colored ones being th: 
higher priced. We can imagine the fine effect the, 
must produce growing on their native plains, per- 
haps waving in the soft breezes of that delightfu 
clime. Although our native turf produces no grass 
so showy, yet there are many that can be so arranged 
as to have a similar effect, and more suitable perhaps 
for a modest sitting room or parlor. Do not the 
pampas plumes sometimes remind you of the plumes 
on a hearse ? 

Florists do not make use of many native grasses or 
mosses, their entire stock often being imported. Th: 
Agrastis, a fine delicate grass the seed pods of which 
are almost infinitesimal, which is never dyed; the dit 
ferent Arisas (large, small and medium), the feath: 
grass (Stipa pennata), sea oats, cape flowers, and many 
other varieties are brought from Erfurt, German) 
These come in their natural colors, semi-bleach 
and dyed, and are sold by the pound. Assort: 
grasses can also be bought the same way. Eve: 
grain, wheat, oats, barley, are imported bleach 
and dyed. Cannot a business opening for women } 
deduced from this fact that all these beautiful things 
are brought from a foreign country? 

Growing all around us, free for the gathering ar 
most beautiful grasses, odd forms of pods and fi 
and even flowers, like those airy blossoms from t! 
seed pod of the milkweed, called fairy flowers. 
some enterprising lady would possess herself of t 
requisite information as to bleaching and dyei 
which doubtless can be had without money, a 
would make a study of mother earth during t! 
month of September, it seems that success wou 
surely wait at her door. 

Imported grasses and grain range in price fr 
fifty cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents 
pound, the natural color being the lowest priced. 
The moss used by florists as a background for th 
many designs is put up in bales, like hay, and 
pressed in a hay press. It also comes ready dj 
and is quite inexpensive. Florida gray moss, 
beautiful for house decoration, is seldom to be had 
before the middle of October, as it cannot be handied 
in warm weather, Princess pine (Lycopodium), | 
before November. Ground pine, sold so common } 
on the streets, later on. The white wintergreen or 
boxberry, a little woody creeper found in old woo«s, 
and having the peculiarity of always running north- 
ward, is exquisite for Christmas decoration. It has 4 
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and tastes like it. 

Some kinds of grasses are better pressed than dried 
in any other way, especially those in which the seed 
vessels are so delicately attached to the stems that 
vhen the seeds are dry the slightest touch scatters 
land leaves the stems bare. Gather them before 
he seeds are dry, when they are turned a yellowish 
rown and gently, with thumb and finger, press the 
prays apart just enough to show their beauty of 

1ape, and close the book quickly so they may not 
return to their natural clusters. Do not put as much 

ight upon them as you would upon leaves or ferns, 

d give them more time to dry. In this way they 
re much nicer for backgrounds or for wall bouquets, 

t not so nice for baskets, as their flattened appear- 

e is then more conspicuous. 

lor these, such grasses are better prepared in this 

y. Before the seeds are dry enough to drop out dip 

a dye made of the liquid colors now to be had in 

drug store, chrome yellow, carmine, emerald, or 
color the fancy desires. Before actually dry dust 
th any kind of white powder, to give them a soft 
ect. The dye glues the seeds in their delicate 
s, and consequently preserves the fullness of 
ture. Yet the color always carries with it the idea 
rranged cheek and cannot be said to be as nice 
e natural shades. The artistic eye recoils as 
1 at the sight of painted grasses as of painted 
vers. If it was only sought to imitate nature and 
o further, that would be well enough. Do you 
r see as heightened colors on the hillside as you 

) the florist’s window ? 
wr grain, if the shade of the dye is natural, and 
ist of silver flake is used an effect of glistening 
is produced which is very pretty. Usually suf- 
color can be given to winter bouquets by 
ng everlasting flowers, of which there is a large 
ty, although few are hardy enough to be grown 
essfully without great care. Itis the nature of 
flowers to dry themselves, and the only atten- 
needed is to gather them before the seeds 
thoroughly ripe, for then they have passed 

prime. 

cardboard panel covered with velvet or satin or 
h, upon which is fastened a bouquet of grasses 
sled with delicate ferns and everlastings, is a 
y ornament forthe wall. Sois a wooden plaque, 
or even the wooden plate in which butter is sometimes 
sent home from the grocer’s, covered on both sides 
with pale blue satin, the edges neatly stitched to- 
gether and covered with a silk cord the same shade 

- blue, in the center a scollop shell, the upper 

slightly raised over cotton wool and _ filled 
with delicate sprays of mosses and lichens found in 
the woods, on rotten logs and rail fences and in low 
wet places. Pick the mosses apart and select the 
daintiest sprigs, mixing them in the bouquet to suit 
the eye. If glue is used the band must be extremely 
delicate to do the work well. A needle and thread 
is better. 


A small square of cardboard may be covered with 
pale blue velvet or plush, upon which is fastened a 
similar basket of lichens, put on diagonally the width 
of the basket from point to point. Attach a silk cord 
to hang up by, wrap in tissue paper and tuck in your 
little daughter’s Christmas stocking. 

Figures of animals can be made of lichens on card- 
board, but as this must be done with glue, it requires 
great nicety of touch to be successful. A kennel of 
birch bark, with a dog’s head of lichens, protruding, 
some foliage of grasses and minute pressed ferns 
with the sky in water colors and the ground in 
mosses, is a picture not only beautiful but unique. 
A few feathery sprays of grass with long stems are 
pretty fastened on door panels, mirrors, picture 
frames, easels, etc. 

Vases and baskets should be fitted with fine and 
very dry white sand, in which the stems are placed 
so a crowded effect may not be given. 

It is a lady’s own handiwork which makes her 
home pretty and infests it with an individuality as 
much her own as the hat or gown she wears. Ina 
nice little sitting room in my mind’s eye, under the 
portrait of a child, two little worn shoes rest on a 
bracket. “Don’t they look like him,” the mother 
asks me as her eyes fill with tears, ‘‘ Yes,’’ I answer, 
“But no more than your parlor looks like you.” If 
our tidies and tablecloths and pillow-shams are 
all the prettier because we made them, I suppose it 
is because they are fairly bristling with hopes and 
wishes, and may be tears sown in with floss and 
crewels. If the tinsel on my bouquet of timothy, 
brings to your mind the fragrant dewy breath of 
June, it is an equally precious reminder to me of love 
and tears. 

—Anne Bryant. 
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SLICKISMS; OR, YANKEE PHILOSOPHY. 
From ‘‘ The Clockmaker.” By Judge Haliburton. 


It ain’t them that stare the most that see the best, 
I guess. 


It’s better never to wipe a child’s nose at all, I guess, 
than to wring it off. 


When you've too many irons in the fire, some on ’em 
will get stone cold, and t’other ones will get burnt, and so 
they’ll never be no good in natur’. 


Society is something like a barrel of pork. The meat 
that’s at the top is sometimes not as good as that that’s a 
little grain lower down; the upper and lower ends are 
plaguy apt to have a little taint in ’em, but the middle is 
always good. 


It’s in politics as in racin’, every thing depends upon a 
fair start. If you are off too quick, you have to pull up 
and turn back agin, and your beast gets out of wind and 
is baffled; and if you lose in the start, you h’a’nt gota 
fair chance arterwards, and are plaguy apt to get jockeyed 
in the course. 
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THE FASHION IN TABLEWARE. 
**Odd and Even,” and Up-to-Date. 


S there to be found a house- 
keeper who is not interested 
in table furnishings? She 
would be a curiosity far 
greater than the famous 
What-is-it! Women can be 
found who can withstand the 
allurements of milliner and 
dressmaker, who can _ pass 
unmoved through the most 
tempting display of color and 
style, who cannot resist the 
witching grace of color and 
form when confined to an 

article designed for table use. Never before were 
table furnishings so enticing. It is no longer neces- 
sary to purchase a “set!” Those who bought before 
this day of artistic conception can add to their pos- 
sessions odd pieces that will add greatly to the 
beauty of their table furniture. 

Cups and saucers are shown in infinite variety of 
shape, color, and design. The bowl-shaped cup is 
preferred by many of the best authorities, while 
others choose those that have almost straight sides. 
Especial attention is given to after-dinner coffee 
cups. They are to be found in almost every imagi- 
nable shape, and with all sorts of quaint and 
fanciful suggestions in form and_ decoration. 
Shell-shaped saucers have cups following the idea 
of the shell as nearly as possible, the handles being 
in the form of smaller shells of various sorts. A 
popular handle is a pair of butterfly wings very 
slightly spread. 

Bronzed handles are popular, and although not a 
novelty, are seen upon some of the finest of the 
new designs. Some handles appear like forked or 
irregular branches of trees. They are cut squarely 
off, having little projecting twigs, very odd-looking 
and pretty. There are also cups and saucers with 
raised enamel, and fine vine patterns that are among 
the most popular of the current styles. This relief 
work, however, is seriously objected to by sensitive 
persons, as the contact of spoon or fork with an 
uneven surface is thought to be somewhat trying to 
people of delicate nerves. Such persons will do 
well to select dishes that show relief only on the 
edges or the outside. 

Salad sets are brought out both in square and 
oblong-square shapes, the plates in either being per- 
fectly square or round, according to fancy, or square 
with a small portion of each corner cut off. Other 
styles are oblong or half deep, with round or octagon 
plates. The styles in fruit or berry sets number 
scores, each one rivaling the other in beauty of form, 
pattern, and quality of decoration. 

Special attention seems to have been given to this 
department of tableware, and with happiest results. 


Some housekeepers disregard all ideas of matching 
in these sets, and select a large, deep bowl of fine 
cut glass, with some of the choice fancy wares. 
There are shell porcelain dishes for serving the fruit 
that are extremely pretty with these cut glass bowls. 
They are made with raised patterns, and appear as 
though set with jewels, so brilliant are the colorings 
of the flowers and foliage. Ice cream sets are some- 
what more conventional in shape. As cream is fre 
quently sent to the table in long bars, an oblong 
dish or platter is most convenient for the purpose 
The plates are either square, round, or of fancifu 
form, or fancy glass dishes may be used with equa 
propriety. With the present wealth of design and 
shape, the artistic householder can scarcely go wrong 
selecting from the standard makers of fine china 
and if her taste is cultivated, her table may be as 
perfect, judged by an artistic standard, as her means 
will allow. 

In the way of odd pieces there is almost endles 
variety. Special dishes with characteristic decor 
tions are furnished for almost every article of food 
Bread plates have a design of a folded napkin lai 
across the middle. Asparagus dishes look like tl 
stalks of the plant, either in wickerwork design or i) 
the form of one-half of a large bunch of the vegetab! 
as it appears in market. ‘There are baskets for rolls 
covered dishes for cheese, egg dishes, long, slende 
celery boats, sardine dishes with attached or ind 
pendent trays, according to taste. Platters hay 
metal points upon which the game or roast may | 
impaled, for the convenience of inexperienced 
careless carvers, and the absolute destruction 
carving knives. 

There are very attractive pudding dishes w 
metal baking dishes to place inside. Some of 
new styles in fine ware are peculiarly attractive 
unique in form and decoration. 

Dishes for sauces are shown in various shap 
Those designed for the fish course are made in t 
shape of a fish, with one side hollowed out, anc 
tail turned upwards for a handle. Regular gra 
and sauce tureens and boats are made with attac! 
or separate trays. Some of them have china lad 
but they are so fragile that nearly all housekee] 
must resort to silver ladles sooner or later, and 
demand for those of china are decreasing. 

There are few novel features in the extensive 
varied stock of cracker jars, oatmeal sets, 0) 
dishes, and bone plates. The latter are larger t 
those first brought out, and there is such a st 
and growing demand for them that they bid fai 
become a part of the regular dinner service. 

Large boats, or flat low dishes for floral dec: 
tions for the table are interesting. They com: 
several sizes, those very low and flat, not unlike 
platter, with perpendicular rim, are the most < 
venient. In them the flowers are arranged by the 
skilled florist, a centerpiece being added or not 
according to fancy. 


—Mrs. G. H. Dierhoild 
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RENOVATING MEN’S CLOTHING. 
How Many Useful Articles May Get a New Lease of Life. 


N the first place there are the neckties. Take 
them out of doors and fill a bowl half full of 
naphtha or gasoline. Dip the upper soiled por- 
tion of each tie quickly in the gasoline; then 
place the lightest colored tie on a folded cloth 

ind rub it lightly with a soft, white cloth, which must 
be dipped frequently in the gasoline. When this tie 
s clean, take the next lightest, and so on until they 
re all cleaned. Now fasten them by the bands to 
he clothes line, and leave them there until all scent 
is left them. Never use gasoline neara fire or a 
ehted lamp. After gathering the neckties from the 
ne take any needful stitches in them and place 
them in their drawer. 
Men’s fine shirts frequently give out in the neck- 
ind while the remainder of the garment is in good 
condition. To remedy this, wash the garment to 
emove as much starch as possible. When dry, care- 
lly rip off the old band. If this is too worn to cut 
pattern by, get the right length by another shirt 
and or by one of the collars. Make the band of 
nen, interlined with cotton, and stitch on the ma- 
hine; then make the necessary buttonholes. Make 
ther repairs on the garment if they are needed, then 
t is ready for the laundry. 
rhe suit of clothes take out to the clothes line. 
take each garment well, with the pockets turned 
ng side out, then lay it across the line to air. 
w take the vest and carefully brush off every re- 
iining speck of dust with the whisk broom, which 
y be dampened ; next lay the vest on a work table. 
ve at hand a bowl of warm soft water, in which 
a few drops of ammonia; have also a bow! of 
lear soft water; have soap, some made for the pur- 

: or laundry soap; two soft cloths near the color 

the clothes, and a hard little hand brush. Dip 

brush in the ammonia water, rub it on the soap 
itly, then with it scrub all the spots from the vest. 
ere are spots of jelly, honey, or such food, 
rape them off with a knife after they have soaked 

a little time, then scrub vigorously with the brush. 
wring one of the cloths from the asnmonia 

‘r and wipe all the soapsuds from the vest. Shake 

brush from the ammonia water and scrub the 

le front of the vest. ‘This is to prevent the 
tted appearance cleaned garments often have. 
Now take the dry cloth, dampen slightly in the clear 
ter and rub the vest well, then hang it on the 
e to dry. 
brush the coat thoroughly with a dry whisk broom, 
n with adamp one. As often as the damp whisk 
om looks dirty rinse it in a pail of water and 
shake off all the water possible. Brush the panta- 
loons in the same way, then clean the garments on 
the work table as the vest was cleaned, being careful 
to scrub especially hard along all seams where dust 
may have collected. After the garments are partially 


dry, place them, one at a time, on the ironing board, 
cover with a thin cloth and press them carefully with 
an iron which must not be too hot. 

Now look the garments over to see what stitches 
must be taken. Vest buttons may be bought at dry 
goods stores or at tailor shops to replace those 
too much worn. If there are places to be darned, 
place a piece like the garment underneath, or if you 
have nothing like it, something much the same color 
and the same or lighter weight. ‘his piece first 
baste in place, then catch it down firmly with cross 
stitches to prevent the edges raveling. Use a coarse 
sewing silk for this work. On the right side, darn 
back and forth over the broken threads onto the 
patch until you are sure it is well done. Afterwards 
place a damp cloth over the place and press with a 
hot iron. 

Men’s summer hats, when made of straw or kin- 
dred substance, may be cleaned by being thoroughly 
brushed with a small, dry, hand brush; then rubbed 
well with vaseline or sweet oil. A muddy hat may 
be cleaned with coal oil, then left in the open air 
until the scent has gone. It will then be found in 
nearly as good condition as before the accident. 

—Carrie Sanborn, 
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THE ART OF DARNING. 


T is surprising, when one considers the abundant 
opportunities for exercising the accomplish- 
ment, that so few girls are able to lay a really 
neat darn. In many cases this is not the fault 

of the girls themselves. The mending is usually done 
in a hurry, and there seems no time for special les- 
sons in neatness. It is just as easy, however, to do 
the work neatly, and many expert needlewomen find 
it quite as fascinating as embroidery. 

Take stockings first, because they are always at 
hand. Havea darning ball if possible. The small- 
sized wooden dumb-bells do nicely, and this kind of 
exercise will bea pleasant change from the fancy 
drill. Always work with the right side of the garment 
towards you, no matter what itis. Begin your darn- 
ing well below the hole at the left; take long, even 
stitches on the under side, short ones on the upper, 
and do not allow the edge of the material to show 
on the right side. Lay the threads side by side 
across the hole, leaving them neither tight nor loose, 
simply smooth. In the second half of the darn, cross 
these threads at right angles, weaving in and out 
without an error, and making the whole as close and 
firm as possible. Even stitches, and no ragged edges 
on the right side, are the things to bear in mind. 

For darning woolen dress goods, it is absolutely 
necessary to use threads ravelled from the cloth itself. 
This is not half so hard as it sounds, and the stitches 
made this way are quite invisible. Lay a piece of the 
cloth under the rent, and fasten the edges in place 
by basting. Then run your needle back and forth 
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across the tear, long stitches underneath, short ones 
on the right side, and always straight with the thread 
of the goods, either lengthwise or crosswise. Never 
attempt to darn anything on the bias. Press your 
work carefully when it is finished, and you will find 
that, after all, it is not such a dreadful thing to have 
torn your gown. 

These directions apply equally to the darning of 
cotton goods, with this addition: The work must be 
done while the tear is fresh, before the edges are 
stretched out of shape. Above all, do not wait till 
the garment has been laundered; starch is a sworn 


foe to beautiful darning. 
—Agnes Noyes Wiltberger. 
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KID GLOVES. 


N order to appear well dressed it is necessary to 
wear neat gloves, neat both in fit and general 
appearance. It is economy also in this, as in 
other things, to buy a good article, a glove that 

will reward one for the giving of proper care. A 
cheap glove, when it begins to rip, will very often rip 
all over, while if a stitch breaks in a well-made glove, 
as they will sometimes in the best, it may be mended 
on the wrong side with cotton thread of the same 
color and be “ good as new.” 

To remove a glove from the hand, take hold at the 
wrist and turn it wrong side out; then turn it right 
side out, smooth, and air well before putting away. 

When black kid gloves become soiled, or worn in 
spots or turned white from wear, good authority says 
to “wet the spots with black ink.” A good way is to 
apply it by means of a bit of flannel on the end of a 
small stick, then mix a few drops with a teaspoonful 
of sweet oil and with a flannel rub the mixture all 
over the gloves and dry them in the sun. When dry, 
put them on to stretch them smooth, and polish with 
a soft flannel. 

Light-colored gloves which seem to be soiled all 
over, may be much improved by putting them on and 
“make believe washing hands” in a pan of white 
corn meal. They should be washed carefully ten or 
fifteen minutes, then folded for awhile in a towel with 
a weight on them. Spots on light gloves may be 
remedied by dipping a piece of soft flannel in a little 
ammonia and then rubbing it over a cake of Ivory 
soap (yellow soap will not do), after which rub the 
spots diligently, but gently, till they disappear. As 
the flannel becomes the least bit soiled, change toa 
clean place or a new piece. 

Wash gloves, which are still fashionable, may be, I 
am told, washed very satisfactorily in hot water in 
which is put one teaspoonful of salad oil, or sweet 
oil, to every quart of wate used, first rubbing all the 
soiled spots with pure white soap. They should be 
squeezed, not wrung, shaken out and dried slowly by 
a fire, rubbing them occasionally between the hands 


to soften them. 
—M. 1. McGregor. 
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THE APPLE. 


Of all the rare fruits which our planet has grown, 
The apple by right stands supremely alone ; 

For were ’t not for it and our good Mother Eve, 
The world I believe, had less reason to grieve ; 

And Satan knew what was the best thing I'm sure, 
When he started, long ages ago, to ailure 

Our friendly relations, though we wish for the while 
They had eaten of fruit that was freer from guile. 


But you'll find just the same, that the schoolboy to-day 
Athirst for his knowledge, will pause by the way, 

And fearful that some one less robust than he 

Might eat the green fruit, will belabor the tree ; 

The fruit in his jacket, and some deeper yet, 

He partakes of a feeling he ne’er can forget; 

For the bright shining apple when not fully grown, 

Like the cucumber, does its best work when its down. 


The apple pie, homemade and juicy and rich, 

The smell of whose coking makes the appetite twitch; 
With cheese served “ad lib” causes one to lament, 
That the size of the oven circumscribed its extent ; 

On an often baked platter the crust falleth o’er 

And crimped at the edge to attract us the more, 

And a hole in the middle—a true nickel slot— 

From whose aperture rises a vapor most hot, 

An odor all tempting, till you wish ’mid your sighs 
“Your stomach as hungry by half as your eyes.” 


There’s many a one in this orchard of life, 

With an estimate small of the worry and strife, 
Who grows, as he thinks, the choicest of fruit, 
To find his crop knurly and crabbed to boot ; 
For the apple, like all of humanity, bears 

The sweetest of fruit in the freshest of airs ; 
With a soil and a graft that are both of the best, 
The Lord and the sunshine ensure us the rest. 


But with some, as with us, there’s a singular way 
How the apples in barrels, in the light of the day, 
Look as if all the prime ones had climbed to the top, 
And the nubbins and rotten had taken a drop; 

For a very mean apple, whether ruddy or green, 

On the top of a barrel has never been seen. 


There’s a beauty in May time, as every one knows ; 
The sky drops its snowflakes of sweet apple blows; 

A shower of pink and of white, and an air 

That’s full of the perfume of chemists most rare ; 

O, where in the world could you find such a treat 
When an orchard in fruit you happen to meet? 

There are some that I know, which bend nigh the groun 
Where Greening and Pippins and Russets abound, 
And Baldwins and Astraknans—many another,— 
Dispute the rare merits of taste with each other. 


There are Apples of Sodom; of ashes and smoke; 
Love apples—tomatoes—so christened in joke ; 

Of discord, for which as mythology shows 

Juno, Minerva, and Venus ’most came to blows. 
Apple butter, not butter at all, I’m afraid, 

Which serves to fill up all the chinks in the bread; 
And as for the moment we leave you again 

In the juice of the apple we pledge you; ‘tis plain 
That no other fruit has such wonderful powers, 

As this Heaven-born, sin-born, rare apple of ours. 


—Edwin H. Shannon. 
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THE DEN. 
Its Opportunity, Condition and Purpose. 


F there be a man in the house and a room to 
spare, set it apart for his den. Let it be as far 
removed as possible from noise and the num- 
berless unintentional but nevertheless disturb- 
ing interruptions of members of the household 
and others, coming and going, for quiet is a 

rime requisite of the den. Aside from this, if lo- 
cated “upstairs” and out of the way of callers, its 
ssible disorder is kept in a measure under cover, to 
e greater peace of mind of the tidy housewife. 
The furnishing of the den may be made a simple 
r an elaborate matter, as taste, inclination and bank 
count dictate. Speaking broadly, the less display 
more solid comfort, and from a man’s point of 
-w, the more comfort the better he is pleased. Very 
en furnishings prized for the associations that 
ng to them, but voted undesirable for other rooms 
vuse they are old-fashioned or not in keeping with 
er furnishings, will answer admirably for the den. 
lo begin with there should be a long, low couch, 
1p with soft, inviting pillows—birthday or Christ- 
s gifts, perhaps—where “ John,” “ Will” or “ Bob,” 
the case may be, can fling himself at full length 
its and all) without dread of consequences should 
“muss everything up,” as he is very apt to do. 
n a writing desk with the necessary parapher- 
a, where one may write undisturbed and where 
sonal papers, household memoranda and accounts 
be safely kept for private reference and atten- 
A table of some sort is also essential for papers, 
razines and pamphlets that may be taken up and 
wn about in careless fashion without a thought 

) appearances, and which, finding an abiding 

e in the den, are not cast about to litter up other 
1s into which callers are apt to go. 

the matter of chairs the supply should be equal 

» demand, but there should beat least one really 

sy” chair among the number. A set of book 
ves is desirable for favorite authors and other 
iry matter of purely personal interest; if space, 
and purse admit, a bookcase standing from the 
r would be of course more ornamental and roomy. 
Put a covering of matting upon the floor (it is easy 
weep and can be got in ornamental patterns), with 
» here and there; hang a dainty curtain or two to 
vindow or windows, and the den, for all practical 
oses, is ready for occupancy. Further furnish- 
; are mere matters of detail and may safely be left 
to the workings of time and the personal fancy of the 
monarch of all he surveys. If perchance “John” be 
of an artistic temperament he may add lanterns, 
decorative fans, rare prints, hangings, trophies of rod 
and gun and bric-a-brac galore, and soon the room 
wii! reflect his character most pleasingly. 
lo the manly man the den offers a room in which 
he can be as thoughtless of appearance as he pleases, 
answerable to no one but himself for the conse- 
quences; where he may conduct himself as best suits 


the mood that is upon him; where he may retire for 
reflection, for study, for work, or to pursue his especial 
“hobby,” safely removed from all possible annoyance 
to others and the unwilling interruption of members 
of the household; where every one is welcome who 
will take him and the apartment without explanation, 
and where, in a word, he may let the man that is in 
him crop out to his heart’s content, and in such a 


manner as he may elect. 
—W. Hull Western. 
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CLAMS. 
UITE frequently one sees articles on the various 
ways of serving oysters, but very seldom any 
suggestions as to clams, and yet, to many, clams are 
as much of a delicacy as oysters. Apropos of the 
foregoing are the following recipes for serving clams: 
Clam Chowder. 

Twenty-five clams chopped fine, six potatoes chopped 
fine, two onions chopped fine and a piece of salt pork, 
also chopped, and butter about the size of an egg; salt 
and pepper to taste; the clam juice and one pint of milk 
and the same of water; six crackers rolled and one nutmeg 
grated. Boil these slowly for at least four hours, adding 
water if it becomes too thick. Half an hour before serv- 
ing add a coffee cupful of tomato catchup and two table- 
spoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce. When ready for the 
table add a tumblerful of sherry, and serve with a lemon 
cut in slices. 

Clam Fritters. 

Take twelve large or twenty-five small clams from their 
shells ; if the clams are large divide them. Mix two gills 
of wheat flour with one gill of milk, as much of the clam 
liquor, and one egg well beaten. Make the batter smooth, 
and then stir in the clams. Drop the batter by the table- 
spoonful into boiling lard; let the fritters fry gently, 
turning them when done on one side. Many people 
prefer to have the clams chopped, rather than in the 
larger pieces. 

Baked Clams. 

Wash well, and put in pot with just enough water to 
keep them from burning. Cook until shells open; then 
take out and stir them up with some of the clam broth; 
season with salt and pepper and add butter. A couple of 
slices of buttered toast put into the dish before pouring in 
the clams is very good. 

Clams Cooked with Cream. 

Chop fifty clams and season with pepper and salt; put 
into a stew pan, butter the size of an egg, and when it 
bubbles up add a teaspoonful of flour; cook a few 
minutes; stir gradually into it the clam liquor; stew three 
minutes; add a cupful of boiling cream, and serve. 

Clam Soup. 

Twenty-five clams, open raw and chop fine; add three 
quarts of water; boil them one-half hour, then add a pint 
of milk, one onion chopped fine; thicken with butter and 
flour; beat three eggs in the tureen and pour your broth 
over them boiling hot. 

The clambake has long since won popularity for 
its name, and those who are fond of its various 
dishes, will doubtless be glad of the above recipes, 
which have been carefully selected. 

—LEmma Louise Hauck. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria) 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 


Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly 


Things new and old, 


Press. 


and great and small, 


A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


Forest Lake. 


O, little lake among the hills 
How beautiful thou art! 
The memory of thy delights 


Still lingers in my heart. 


I love thy dancing wavelets bright, 
Thy wind-tossed, troubled breast, 

I love thee, too, when thou art stil 
With all thy waves at rest. 


I see the swift-winged swallows, 
Skimming thy bosom o’er, 

I hear the plaintiff whip-poor-will 
Calling from shore to shore. 


I think of thee when night lets fall 
Her mantle dark and still, 

And countless solemn stars look down 
Upon each vale and hill. 


On darkening woods and shaded cove, 
And peaceful shore beyond, 

Changed by the magic of the night 
Like touch of fairy’s wand. 


O, little lake among the hills, 
I love thee as thou art; 
And never from my memory, 
Thy image shall depart. 
+ 


The 


Deadly 
Drug. 


THE WHOLESALE ABUSE of the human 
system through promiscuous drugging is 
well understood, yet the more publicity is 
given to the danger, the greater seems to 
be the desire to extend the experimentation. Much 
is said regarding the employment of drugs in the 
bar room, but, says a leading paper, the drugs which 
are dispensed in bar rooms in the shape of palatable 
drinks are few and harmless in comparison with the 
nostrums which are sold by druggists to people who 
are entirely ignorant of the properties or the effects 
of what they buy and take. “The coal-tar products 
invented or discovered by German chemists within 
the last ten or twelve years,” said a physician in 
speaking of the matter, “seem to be the most 
popular. Among them are acetanilid, phenacetine, 
antikamnia, antifebrifuge and antipyrin. Some of 


these give almost instant relief from all sorts 
nervous headaches, and it is nothing unusual to he 
people say when they know that an ache or a pain 
giving a friend uneasiness: ‘Why don’t you sen 
for some phenacetine or antipyrin? It is the be 
thing in the world to take.’ The person gives tl 
advice in good faith, not knowing that some of th: 
remedies, if taken by people who have heart troul 
or who are otherwise not strong, will have a n 
injurious effect. They do not know that distort 
vision may result, and that besides having a decid 
hypnotic effect some of these remedies have bi 
known to produce vertigo and other disorders. ‘|! 
sufferer goes to the nearest drug store and asks f 
‘a dose’ of phenacetine, takes it, is possibly relies 
and becomes at once an advocate of the remedy. 
will probably be taken by the average person m 
often than is necessary, the doses will have to 
increased in size, and sooner or later bad effect 
must result. The headache cure habit is not confin« 
to men and women; it embraces children, and : 
physician will tell you that he knows of cases whie 
mothers have dosed their children with coal-t 
remedies rather than send for a physician. We « 
not invade the family circle and lecture the pars 
who play with the health of their children, but 
have a right to call druggists to account for assist 
in the work. Without the co-operation of the di: 
gist the abuse of drugs would be impossible, 
despite the efforts of the medical societies and | 
withstanding the prohibitive legislation on the s 
ject, druggists continue to supply people with pois 
ous mixtures without receiving authority to do s 
the form of a physician’s prescription. This < 
not apply to the headache remedies, but onl) 
draughts, balms, salves and lotions for every ill t 
flesh is heir to. The physician knows the weakn 
of his patients, and he knows also the shortcoming 
of the druggist, and for these reasons the words °* 
repetition’ are written on many prescriptions. ‘This 
is done to guard against a fond mother giving ‘ To! 
what was intended for ‘Dick’ or ‘Harry’ and 
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make it impossible to procure a drug when the 
physician thinks that there is no further need for it. 
This method has become so well established that the 
letters ‘N. R.’ are understood by all prescription 
pharmacists.” 

+ + 

“T DON’T SEE what’s the use of my being vaccinated 
gain,” said Tommy, baring his arm reluctantly for the 
10¢ tor.. 

‘* The human body changes every seven years, Tommy,” 
replied his mother. “ You are eleven years old now. You 
vere in your fourth year when you were vaccinated first, 
ind it has run out.” 

“Well, I was baptized when I wasa baby. Has that 
run out, too? ”°—Chicago Tribune. 


++ + + + 


Work “Ir IS WORRY THAT KILLS,” says the 
is proverb; and truer words were never writ- 
Health. ten. And it might be added that it is the 
wear of monotony that kills at the most 
pid rate. No man of his years has a stronger hold 
n life than Chauncey M. Depew, and this genial 
ntleman gives away his secret of health and 
trength in this manner: I see every little while 
n break down who are ten, twenty or thirty years 
inger than myself because of concentration and 
ciety, because of work and worry upon one line, in 
way, on one thing. Work is health; worry is 
th. Life is an enjoyment of the work by which 
1 live, and then a larger enjoyment of the work 
vhich you contribute, as best you may, no matter 
ler what discouragements or what criticsms, to 
living, the enjoyment and the health of others. 
iriety is the spice of life,” is an old adage. 
riety is generous living and longevity. 


+ + 
ALABAMA WOMAN is said to have two tongues. 
‘is no mention of her husband, and the probability 
it she has not married; but how she must be envied 
er less fortunate “sisters!” 


+ + + + + 
A Bicycle THE BICYCLE has come to stay—there 
Peril, is no doubt of that fact—and probably 


no one would vote to have the wheel as 

institution abolished. But there are some abuses 
nected with its use which might well be reformed, 

| we must continue to hope that the good sense of 

rs will gradually do away with them. One of the 

st dangerous, absurd, and unjustifiable of these is 
practice of mounting small children—no more 

an infants, in many cases—in front of an adult 
rider, and thus accustoming them from their earliest 
cays to the rapid and dangerous pastime. It is 
because of its danger that this custom should be 
tabooed. These little lives are priceless, and the 
man or woman, even though a parent, who needlessly 
puts them in peril, in even a remote degree, should 
be held strictly answerable. That such peril is in no 
degree imaginary is sufficiently attested by the dis- 
tressing fatalities already recorded in this connection. 
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woman, who thus points out some of the elements of 
danger: Then there is the much smaller rider who 
is no rider at all, but is ridden on his father’s wheel. 
I’m sure to his discomfort—the baby’s—for he doesn’t 
like the dust nor the wind nor the noise, and to the 
great horror of the lookers-on. Carrying infants on 
the insecure little baskets of a wheel should be pro- 
hibited by law as well as “scorching.” To argue 
that the baby is as safe as it’s father is no argument 
at all, for no one is safe on a wheel, either on the city 
streets with the electric car track or on the country 
roads with their treacherous sand heaps, and wagon 
ruts. And an upset, to which every rider is liable, 
while rarely hurting a man might injure the little 
creature for life. I am wretched every time I see a 
foolhardy man risking a little life so recklessly, and 
long for the power to put a stop to his so doing. 
++ + + 

“ ARE YOU IN PAIN, my little man?” asked the kind old 
gentleman 

“ No,” answered the boy. ‘“ The pain’s in me.” 


+ + + + + 


As Others THE stuby oF physiognomy has many 
See Us. interesting features, and there is no 
doubt that many persons are born with 

the instinctive power of reading character from faces, 
while many others educate themselves to do this with 
considerable accuracy. But it is a curious fact that 
while one may become an expert in reading his fel- 
low-man, his own physiognomy remains a sealed 
book. A medical journal discusses some phases of 
the matter in this interesting way in its editorial 
columns: It has been said by one who ought to 
know that no man has any clear conception of how 
he himself looks. ‘The expression of the face is con- 
tinually changing. No artist, no camera, can catch 
this changing, fleeting, evanescent expression. When 
you look in the glass, the very intent to find out how 
you look is depicted on your face. The more you 
strive, the more the intent is intensified, and such an 
expression is not natural to your face. How often 
do we look at a photograph and find only disappoint- 
ment in it? Whyis this? The camera depicts the 
sitter just as he is at the moment the picture is taken, 
but very seldom can the instrument catch and record 
that subtle thing called “ natural expression,” because 
few persons are natural when seated before the 
camera. Well, what of all this? Simply this: If 
you are noble, loving and true, such virtues will light 
up your face; if you are sordid, mean and selfish, 
your face proclaims it to the world. Anything in 
your life that is active for either good or evil will im- 
press itself upon your personal appearance. Pride, 
scorn, hate and lust write themselves indelibly in the 
physiognomy. When such ignoble qualities rule the 
life and have become habitual, they are impressed on 
the face and finally themselves become habitual to 
the countenance, and the features themselves become 
permanently changed to accord with such expres- 
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sions. It has often been remarked that persons who 
have been married for a long term of years come to 
look something alike, nor is this surprising when we 
call to mind that their life and environment is one, 
made up of the same joys and sorrows, the same hard- 
ships and trials, and the same successes and pleas- 
ures—in short, the intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere of both is toa considerable extent identica’, 
and we know that these affect the physiognomy often 
to such a degree as to mold the physical features of 
the face into the same shape. 


¢ ¢ 


A PAPER recently published the statement that a woman 
in its city had not looked at her face in a mirror for fifteen 
years, and seemed to have secured quite a ‘*‘ scoop” on 
all its competitors, till it was found that the woman 
referred to had been totally blind for that length of time. 


+ 
The 


Highest 
Praise. 


THERE DIED, not long since, in this 
country, an authoress whose publications, 
a generation ago, were read far and wide. 
They may not have been eminent literary 
works, in the technical sense, but they reached and 
touched human hearts, gave delightful diversion to 
those who read, and left no sting or poison behind. 
It is pleasant to read in these days of sensationalism, 
and worse, such a tribute as the following, from a 
newspaper of high literary quality: With the death 
of Mary Kyle Dallas there passes away a woman 
whose cleanly, wholesome stories gave innocent de- 
light to countless thousands of the boys and girls of 
twenty-five years ago. Her romances may have 
lacked the literary quality which critics demand as 
proof of excellence, but they were pure and sweet 
and full of the simple human nature which appeals to 
the hearts of the young. The army of her readers 
who have since grown to maturity may no longer find 
the former charm in her stories, but they remember 
gratefully the pleasure which they gave in the days 
of old, and it is impossible to recall the number of 
her published works without a sense of admiration 
for the industry, modesty and unfailing ingenuity of 
their author. 

+++ + + 

Jore—I see you married a prima donna. 

Ned—Yes; a woman has avoice in my affairs now.— 
Boston Courier. 

++ + + + 

Invention “THERE IS A divinity which shapes 
of our ends,” wrote Shakespeare, and a 
Porcelain. writer in Harper's Round Table shows 
the following illustration of the phrase: 
Notwithstanding the fact that a great many people 
have spent their entire lives in pursuing the elusive 
phantom of the philosopher's stone and the secret of 
perpetual motion, which might have been employed 
to much better purpose, yet these pursuits have occa- 
sionally proved of great benefit tomankind. The art 
of making porcelain was familiar to the Chinese and 
Japanese for ages, but it was not made in Europe 


until the early part of the 18th century, when John 
Bottger, a German from Schlaiz, in Voightland, in- 
vented the art. Bottger was apprenticed to a Berlin 
apothecary, where he fell in with an alchemist, who, 
in consequence of some services which Bottger had 
done for him, offered to teach him the art of making 
gold. The young apprentice, thinking his fortune 
was as good as made, promptly ran away from his 
master into Saxony, in the year 1700. He was pur 
sued, but found protection in that country, where th: 
people who befriended him urged him to give a speci 
men of his newly found skill. The poor fellow had 
however, been grossly imposed upon, and the secret 
from which he had hoped so much proved valueless 
He still believed in the possibility of making gok 
and worked at the matter incessantly. It so ha; 
pened that having mixed a number of different kind 
of earth together for the purpose of making durab 
crucibles, in the course of baking them he acciden 
ally stumbled upon the art of making porcelain, a: 
suddenly found himself transformed from a poor a 
chemist into a prosperous potter. This first porc 
lain was manufactured in Dresden in 1706, and w 
brownish-red in color, having been made chiefly of 
brown clay. 
+ + + 
GROCER—NO, sir; we cannot give you credit. This 
a strictly cash store, and we do not give trust to any o1 
Customer (drawing himself up, proudly)—Then, s 
you cannot have my trade, for I never have cash to | 
anybody. 
+ + + 
The Glory THE ANNUAL AUTUMNAL GLORY of t! 
of mountains which lie round about t 
the Hills. beautiful valley in which Goop Hor 
KEEPING has its home is passing aw 
as the trees grow bare and sere beneath October 
alternating frosts and suns; yet the gorgeous dre 
of the hillsides has been worn with the same gra 
and charm as in the years gone by. Many wom 
returning from the mountains have brought wi 
them great quantities of autumn leaves, both fr 
trees and certain vines whose leaves take on 
autumn tints. When asked why they had taken 1 
trouble to bring the leaves from such distances 
they have in many cases, the answer came: *( 
you know, they will make such pretty decorations 
Christmas.”’ There are many beautiful legends « 
nected with the foliage of the dying year. | 
Choctaw Indians believed that the stars in the G: 
Dipper were men hunting. Their traditions say t 
they began the chase early in the spring and it las 
all summer. But in the autumn the hunters s 
ceeded in wounding the Great Bear, and his bl 
dripping upon the leaves, dyed them crimson. © 
custom of using evergreens at Christmas came fri 
the Druids, who thought that in taking the mistlet 
and holly into their houses they were introducing th 
good spirits who gave them luck. Surely it is 
pretty thing for our women to garner up the treasures 
they gather in the fall, the beautiful leaves and curi 
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ous cones, and bunches of grasses and velvety bul- 
rushes, for do they not help to bring the fairies of 
pleasant thought into our home? Perhaps the old 
Britons were not so far wrong, after all. 
++ + + + 
‘*We have decided not to send our son John away 
to college.” 
“ What; changed your mind?” 
“ Weil, there wouldn't be anything for him to learn; he 
is head over ears in debt already.’’—Chicago Record. 
++ 


Fun With Now THAT THE DAYS are at hand when 
a evening entertainments are popular, the 
Candle. young people may find a good deal of 
diversion in the following experiments, 
which are given to the public by a noted German 
cientist: Take a lighted stearin candle and hold it 
rizontally over a wide glass filled with water. The 
rops of melted stearin when they strike the surface 
the cold water will be formed into hemispherical 
ups and float on the water. These forms often take 
e shape of the flower of the common Maybell, and 
in be made smaller or larger at pleasure by drop- 
ng the melted stearin from a less or greater height. 
Vhen a sufficient number of such bells have been 
ade, take a slender iron wire and cut it into sec- 
ns, of which one end is curved, then warm the 
raight end of each by holding it in a flame and 
rust it through one of the wax bells so that the 
ire passes quite through the bell, leaving it hanging 
t the curved end, where it remains fixed when cool, 
king strikingly like the Maybell flower when the 
re is held curved end upward. In the same way 
| the hemispherical cups are treated, and finally the 
ngle flowers are combined by twisting together the 
re stems, when they may be arranged in a vase. 
y using colored stearin, similar colored flowers may 
: imitated. 
+ + + + 
\ins. EASTLAKE—You visited Venice while you were 
E.urope, I hear, Mrs. Trotter. 
Mrs. Trotter—Yes, indeed, and we were rowed about 
one of the chandeliers for which that city is noted. 


ee + 


Marriage AN ENERGETIC young Pennsylvania 
Under woman has succeeded in getting mar- 
Difficulties. ried after passing through a train of 
unfavorable circumstances quite out 

the ordinary run of unsmooth courtship. As the 
ry is told in a Philadelphia paper, she was courted 
ee years by an ardent swain, and finally consented 
set the wedding day. Three days before the event- 
date the lover brought a half dozen nice spring 
ckens to be cooked for the wedding feast. He 
ver helped to enjoy the provender, however, for he 

d stolen the fowls, and was arrested and sent to 

| for the offense. No. 2 started right in where the 
chicken thief had left off, and the lady being anxious 
have a husband, soon had the other fellow getting 
ready for the nuptials. This new man borrowed a crisp 
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$100 bill from his promised bride to purchase his 
wedding outfit, and as he was going to Philadelphia 
for the clothing, a sister of the bride intrusted him 
with another $100 to purchase an organ. He never 
returned. It was learned later that he already had a 
wife and two children. No. 3 came along in short 
order—a widower with two children. He was an 
ardent wooer, and inside of two months the wedding 
day was set. The bride didn’t propose to be left this 
time, so a week before the date of the nuptials, with 
the aid of her mother, she placed the widower under 
lock and key in the garret of their farmhouse, and 
only released him after the preacher had arrived to 
tie the knot. 
++ + + + 


By the Still Waters. 


By the still waters that the lilies love, 
Where willows droop and the tall elm trees shade, 
While the great sun filled all the heavens above, 
I down me laid. 


I heard the twittering of the mating birds, 
I heard the wanton breeze steal down the break, 
Sigh to the leaves soft thoughts too sweet for words, 
And kiss the lake. 


And here, when life was young and hope was high, 
On such a summer day I laid me down, 
And dreamt of love, and strife, and victory, 
And high renown 


And here again I lay me down and dream, 
The sun’s as bright as then, the birds as gay, 
Still on the lake the water lilies gleam 
In rich array. 


The world’s as young as ever! WhatamI? 
Weary with years, weary with fortune’s quest, 
Weary with sorrow, my sole hope to die, 
And the * to rest. 
—J. A. Strahan, in Saturday Evening Gazette. 


++ + + + 


For THE QUESTION of proper and ade- 
Paper quate sanitation in all phases of 
Handkerchiefs. modern life is one of great impor- 


tance, and we are in no danger of 
having a too thorough discussion of its various phases 
as they arise from time totime. A writer in one of 
the Philadelphia papers presents thoughts which are 
worthy of consideration, whether we may accept all 
of the conclusions at which he arrives or otherwise. 
He believes that the story of the heathen Chinee and 
the missionary’s fancy handkerchief should be oft 
repeated. The Chinaman admired the dainty square 
of embroidered linen very much, until he was told its 
use, and that it would be washed and used again, 
when he dropped it with disdain. To his mind, the 
idea of using a handkerchief again and again was in- 
conceivable. When we look at it as a matter of hy- 
giene, to burn up all soiled handkerchiefs is certainly 
the safest, cleanest course. There can be no question 
as to the advantages of this plan. Any slight cold 
may prove to be the grip. No doubt many a case of 
consumption has been unsuspected until whole house- 
holds have been subjected to risks which science has 
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Noy, 


taught us to avoid. If we are still unwilling to use 
the Chinese paper handkerchiefs in public—always 
and everywhere a handkerchief should be as little in 
evidence as possible—we can, at least, use them in 
the privacy of home. Pure white squares of Chinese 
paper, suitable for this purpose, may be purchased 
for twenty cents a hundred. Already some sensible 
people keep them on hand to use when suffering 
from colds. 

ENGLISHMAN—Some of our English girls are quite 
expert with the gun, don’t you know. Lady Eva Wynd- 
ham Linn shot six man-eating tigers in India. 

American girl—If they were eating nice men she did 
just right.—New York Weekly. 


+ + + 


Method 
Overdone 


To BE METHODICAL, to have a place for 
everything and everything in its place, a 
time for everything and everything done 
in its time, a way for doing everything, and every- 
thing done in that way, is unquestionably one of the 
virtues of life; but even a virtue so worthy may be 
exaggerated, as is illustrated by a characteristic story 
told of a New Englander and his wife who lived very 
methodically. One evening at exactly nine o’clock 
they went to the kitchen to make the final prepara- 
tions for the night. ‘ Marthy,” said the husband, 


after a few moments, “hev ye wiped the sink dry 
“Yes, Josiah,” she replied, “why do you 
“Well,” he answered, “I did want a drink; 


yit?” 
ask?” 
but I guess I'll git along till the morning.’ 


++ + + 


MoOTHER—Kleptomania is taking something you don’t 
want. 

Johnny—Humph! I must have had that when I was 
sick; but the doctor was to blame.—Adams Freeman. 


+ + 


+ + + 


A Problem A RECENT WRITER, pleading for the 
in use of lighter underwear, and especi- 
Underwear. ally against woolen fabrics for that pur- 
pose, makes these arguments, which 

are worthy of consideration: Toa thinking person 
it seems absurd and unreasoning to subject the body 
to an excess of underclothing in the house during the 
winter months simply because a low temperature 
prevails out-of-doors. The more reasonable way is 
to wear undergarments adapted to the almost sum- 
mer temperature of American houses, and in going 
out put on a dress and a wrap sufficiently heavy to 
meet the necessities in connection with the change 
of temperature, from a high to a low degree. The 
weight of the out-door clothing should be in the 
same ratio to the weight of the indoor clothing as the 
out-door temperature is to the indoor, that there may 
be a uniform elimination of heat, anda uniform 
temperature of the body maintained. Nature has 
furnished the body means with which to meet the 
extremes of climate and season, but civilized people 
resort principally to clothing for protection. How 


far one should rely on clothing, or how far force the 
body to contend with the vicissitudes of climate is a 
question for consideration; the happy medium in 
this, as in all things, seems best. One ought neither 
to depend wholly on clothing for protection, and 
thereby weaken the resistive powers of the body, nor 
attempt to harden the body to the extent of burning 
it out. While “man is not by nature a clothed 
animal,” and while the habit of clothing the body is 
probably more the result of satisfying the demands of 
society and fashion than those of protection, there is 
no doubt that the people of the present day need 
scme clothing for protective purposes; inherited 
habit after a time becomes nature and the demand: 
of the body change. Clothing to fulfill protective 
purposes in the best manner must be light and 
sufficiently porous to admit of the free escape of 
moisture, that the eliminations of the body may bh: 
conducted to the air without. If the clothing 
such as to interfere with this process, an artificia 
humidity will be produced about the body; this wi 

be much more depleting and relaxing than th: 
dreaded humidity of summer. As wool is a slow 
absorbent of moisture and dries slowly it is unfit fi 

skin covering. Nothing is doing more towards tl 

effemination of the body than the wool-wearing hab 


+e + + 

THERE ARE FEW things more tantalizing to a man t! 

to go home with something in his mind he wants to sc 
about, and find company there and be obliged to 

agreeably.—Atchison Globe. 


+ + 


A [lince A Goop MANY New England peo; 
Pie and their descendants are lovers of a: 
Recipe. believers in the mince pie, and in 


manufacture brandy or similar spirits 2 
frequently used. A good many other persons do n 
believe in the use of any alcoholic beverages 
flavoring for an article of food, and their opini 
are certainly entitled to respect, based as they 
upon conscientious conviction. To such, a reci 
for a ‘‘ temperance mince pie” may prove accepta! 
at this time when the pies are in order: One a 
one-half pints of chopped meat, three pints 
chopped apples, one-half pint each of vinegar a: 
fruit sirup, two pints of sugar, one pint of raisi 
two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, and a grated n 
meg. Before putting on the top crust, drop over ea 
pie bits of butter. 


+ + 


“ YeEs,”’ said Miss Bellefield, dolefully, “it is all over 
tween George—I mean Mr. Homewood—and myself.’’ 

“Whatever was the matter?’’ asked Miss Bloomfic! 
“T thought you loved each other devotedly.” 

“Oh, we do, or, rather, we did. But it was this way: 
When he asked me to marry him, I said I would if he 
would give up smoking. He replied that he would give 
up smoking if I would give up my pug dog; but of course 
I could not think of sucha thing as parting with Fido, and 
so it ended.”—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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**The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”— Jenmysen. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE JOHN’S SERMON. 
A little friend I have 
Whom I love quite well ; 


MOTHERS’ EYES. 


The value of a cheery disposition cannot be over- 
estimated or dwelt upon too often. There is a cer- 


bite tain inactive disposition that passes for amiability, 
Now I’m going to tell. the individual not having energy enough to become 
Over hill and meadow, indignant or to be fretful. There is also a positive 
Where I love to stray, cheerfulness that is determined to look upon the bright 


I was gathering flowers 


side of life through whatever discouragements pre- 
One bright, sunny day. 


sent themselves. It is fortunate for the house mother 
and for her husband and her children when she is 


Down a woodland pathway, 
As I wandered on, 


possessed of an actively cheerful disposition. Itisa 
I found tiny John. sign of a kind heart and a firm determination to make 
Modest little fellow, others happy as well as to be happy herself. The 
Green the suit he wears; cheerful woman will find a dozen causes for congratu- 


Jack or Priest in pulpit, 


lation in events which to others have a sinister look. 
Is the name he bears. 


A week of rain keeps her at home from a long-antici- 
pated visit, but she will tell you, and she undoubtedly 
makes herself believe it, that it is “ fortunate,” for the 


There smal! John is standing, 
(Pulpit is the sheath) 
There erect, his tiny 


; season of quiet has given her a chance to finish a 

*Neath his leafy bower quantity of sewing or do some special preserving she 
In the shady wood, was anxious to have off her mind. 

Does he tell the flowers The lovelight is in her eyes, whether days be dark 
How they may be good? or bright. She smooths all paths and conquers the 


Well, now that is asking most obdurate grumblers. 
More than I can tell She has a kindly word to say to every one. Gossip 


Of this so-called preacher pains her, and she often manages by that admirable 
In the woody dell. 


am tact which is so often a part of her gifts to turn the 

I heard gentle breezes 
In the branches blow, conversation into a more kindly channel of thought. 
Strains of sweet bird music, There are emergencies in every household which 
And the brooklets flow. , call for the display of a statesman’s skill. The cheer- 
And I stood and listened ful woman is pre-eminent on such occasions. She 


To the wind and bird, 
But Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Never spoke a word. 
Yet this little preacher 


conquers the grim uncle or the dyspeptic cousin with 
her infective cheerfulness, and her servants recognize 
her as their friend and ally in all matters that are es- 


sential to their welfare. The length of time she keeps 
In the shady wood, : 
Taught a little sermon her servants is a source of wonderment to her less 
That was sound and good; fortunate friends, but the secret of it is her own win- 
There contently living some disposition. She soothes the tired worker with 
In his humble place. a word of kind commendation where another might 
Would that we might learn through him, make a querulous complaint. When direction is * 


Humanity and grace! needed she delivers it in such a gentle, albeit firm, 
So he glorifieth 


The manner, that it has no sting of reproof. 
For he is just letting This gentle, tactful woman is not afflicted with work 
His little “ light shine.” that is from “sun to sun,” or that is “never done.” 
—Theta. She does not moralize much, perhaps, but by some 
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means she manages to accomplish a great deal of 
work and have plenty of time at her command. It is 
by means of that same cheerfulness of disposition. 
There is less delay in executing her commands, and 
she possesses the gift of ‘timing her turns” so that 
sometimes it seems as if the “fairies did help her.” 
And the fairies of gentle breeding and of kind heart 
do help her. 

Heaven bless the cheerful woman !—Buffalo Even- 
ing News. 
> 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


The sweetest and tenderest of our American 
lyricists has given us a lovely little poem on ‘* The 
Children’s Hour.” The reader will recall the open- 
ing stanza: 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour! 
When is the children’s hour in American homes? In 
France it is invariably the hour between five and six, 
the time being devoted to the children by all the 
members of the household. In England consider- 
able time is devoted to the children, but it varies. In 
this country—well, have we any “children’s hour” at 
all? It would be hard to say; it is certain that in 
many localities there is not only no fixed hour for 
the children, but no time is ever devoted especially 
to them unless it be an occasional picnic or an annual 
birthday. But surely the parents who have command 
of the entire twenty-four hours ought to be able to 
devote one hour to the children. This was a matter 
that was pressed home at Mr. Mocdy’s Northfield 
Conference the other day by the English preacher, 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, whose thoughts on the subject 
might profitably be considered by many parents. 
Among other things Mr. Morgan said that not a few 
Christians were so very spiritual that they had no 
time or thought for flowers, but not so with Jesus. 
He could look at a flower and understand it as no 
one else could. Then some Christians were so 
spiritual that they had no time for anything but 
church services on Sunday, and in the middle of the 
week they had no time or thought for the joys of life; 
they could not find any time to play with their own 
children, but Christ was not too spiritual to rebuke 
the disciples who rebuked the mothers for bringing 
their children to him. Not only that, but he took 
them up in his strong arms, put his loving hands on 
them and blessed them. Every father should give at 
least an hour a day to his child, and in many minds 
there flashed the picture of Mr. Moody riding hour 
after hour with one or another of his grandchildren, 
who are both under two years old. Mr. Morgan said 
that in his own busy life there came hours when no 
deacon of his church could interrupt him, but he was 
never too busy to have his little boy come with his 
broken whip to be mended, and he stopped the ser- 
mon making, which was important, to mend the whip, 


because that was still more important. When that 
boy became eighteen or twenty years of age the 
father wanted to hold him, throwing around him 
those cords of affection which would shield him from 
a thousand evils, and he felt that if he refused to 
mend the whip to-day he would lose the influence 
which would be necessary in later years. 

These timely utterances may well commend them- 
selves to the attention of Christian fathers and 
mothers, and especially those who have inadvertently 
neglected to devote any fixed time to the children 
We have made allusion to the custom which prevails 
in French homes of observing an invariable chil 
dren’s hour. This may be a surprise to some of ou 
readers who do not know that the French homes are 
among the loveliest to be seen anywhere—the Abb 
Hue and Albert Rhodes and other observing trav 
elers have demonstrated this fact. It has been com 
placently—and shall we not say superficially ?—state: 
that the Frenchman has no knowledge of the wor 
home, for which his chez mot is a poor substitute 
He may not have the word “home” in his language 
but better than that, the French have got the fa 
and they know how to share it with their childre: 
It is just here America might appropriate a less: 
from France.—Christian Work. 


THE CHILD AT THE DOOR. 


“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” (Rev. 3: 20) 


There’s a child outside your door. 
Let him in. 

He may never pass it more, 
Let him in. 

Let a little wandering waif 

Find a shelter sweet and safe 

In the love and light of home— 
Let him come! 


There’s a cry along your street 
Day by day; 

There’s a sound of little feet 
Gone astray. 

Open wide your guarded gate 

For the little ones that wait, 

Till a voice of love from home 
Bids them come. 


There’s a voice divinely sweet 
Calls to-day ; 

Will you let these little feet 
Stray away? 

Let the lambs be homeward led 

And of you it shall be said, 

“ You have done it faithfully 

Unto Me.” 


We shall stand some solemn day 
At His door! 
Shall we hear the Master say, 
O’er and o’er: 
“ Let the children all come in 
From a world of pain and sin! 
Open wide the doors of home; 


Children, come!” 
—Christian Work. 
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* NOW I LAY ME.” 


[The Wichita, Kan., Eagle, says the following poem was left at the 
e by an unknown man, who came to ask for work.] 


Near the campfire’s flickering light, 

In my blanket bed I lie, 
Gazing through the shades of night 

At the twinkling stars on high, 
O’er me spirits in the air 

Silent vigils seem to keep, 
As I breathe my childhood’s prayer, 

** Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
Sadly sings the whip-poor-will 

In the boughs of yonder tree, 
Laughingly the dancing rill 

Swells the midnight melody. 
Foemen may be lurking near 

In the canyon dark and deep— 
Low I breathe in Jesus’ ear: 

“]T pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


’*Mid those stars one face I see— 
One the Saviour turned away— 
Mother, who in infancy 
Taught my baby lips to pray, 
Her sweet spirit hovers near, 
In this lonely mountain brake— 
Take me to her, Saviour, dear, 
“Tf I should die before I wake.” 
Fainter grows the flickering light, 
As each ember slowly dies ; 
Plaintively the birds of night 
Fill the air with saddening cries. 
Over me they seem to cry: 
* You may never more awake.” 
Low I lisp: “If I should die, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 
Perhaps the most effective type of Christianity has 
1 the simple acceptance of the familiar laws of 
dness, having in the Bible their express sanction, 
h a great promise and an awful warning for the 
future, and the embodiment of holiness, love, and help, 
in Christ. This has been the religion of a multitude of 
faithful souls, manly men and womanly women, who 
did not concern themselves with any elaborate 


Wit 


theology, but went along their daily way, strong in 
obedience to duty, trustful in a divine guidance, and 
with serene hope for what may come after death. 
Their souls have been nurtured on whatever was 
most vital and most tender in the words of Scripture 
and the services of the church, and whatever was 
unintelligible or innutritious they have quietly passed 
by. ‘This is the essential religion of humanity, made 
definite and vivid by accepted symbols and rules, 
and made warm by the sense of fellowship with a 
great company.—George S. Merriam, in “ The Chief 
End of Man.” 
++ + + 


EVIDENCES OF IMMORTALITY. 


There are not a few in our time who are asking for 
the evidence of immortality. They study nature and 
evolution, and the Scriptures, and buttress, by these 
methods, a frail faith in immortality. I have never 
heard a better argument for immortality than that 
attributed by some writer to a French Christian, 
whose friend concluded a long argument to prove 
that the soul is not immortal. To whom the Christian 
replied, “ Probably you are right; probably you are 
not immortal; but I am.” The witness is in our- 
selves. Not a witness that we are going to live for- 
ever. That is not immortality. The witness is in 
ourselves that we are something more than the 
physical organization which we inhabit. What is the 
fundamental evidence of immortality? To live a life 
that is worth being immortal. That is the evidence. 
Let a man give himself up to his appetite, let him 
indulge himself in pleasure, let him make a god of 
his belly, as Paul says; or let him stand on a little 
higher plane than that, let him live simply for what 
he can make out of the world, let him make the dol- 
lar his god, let him live for the material things and 
putting his whole life into material things—to that 
man you cannot prove the immortality of the soul. 
He who has not immortality never understands it. 
Immortality is not proved, it is experienced. If we 
are living in the sphere of the immortal, we know 
where we are living. We may accept or we may 
reject the Bible pictures of immortality. We may 
take them as literal truth, or we may take them as 
impassioned and imaginative utterances. We may 
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rejoice in them, or we may not care for them. These 
all lie outside the realm of interior spiritual faith. 
We know what we are if we are living in the realm 
of faith and hope and love. We know that this 
spiritual life does not depend on the physical organi- 
zation. That is, we know that we are more than the 
house we live in and the tools we use.—The Outlook. 
+ 
REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE. 
The old reverence for the Bible as a book without 
any error whatever, and as a conclusive and final 
guide on questions of science, literature, history, 
philosophy, and religion, is passing away. And it is 
in vain to attempt to retain it. The reverence for the 
Bible, if reverence is to remain, must be a deeper 
reverence—reverence for the truth in the heart of the 
book, and not for the bound volume. Reverence 
must be, not for things, but for that which things 
contain. For what is the Bible? Not the covers, 
not the printed pages—the truth. On what does the 
value of the Bible depend? Not on the type—no, of 
course not; not on the binding—of course not, not 
on the translation—well—no, of course not; not on 
the question who wrote this book or who wrote the 
other—no, of course not. The question who wrote 
the Ten Commandments, and when they were writ- 
ten, is not the fundamental question. Our reverence 
is not for the tables of stone that are broken and 
lost, nor for the words that were inscribed upon 
them—we do not know exactly what form of words 
were inscribed upon them—but for the great funda- 
mental principles of the moral life which those Ten 
Commandments embody. There is many a man who 
has reverence for the book and none for the truth 
that is in the book. And we must get down beneath 
the questions of date and authorship, and see that 
reverence for God’s word is the reverence for the truth 
concerning the manifestation of the God who stands 
behind and speaks through every prophet and in all 
time. Not on questions of date and authorship, but 
on that which in this book stirs men to a higher life, 
our reverence must depend. Woe to us if, throwing 
away the old mechanical reverence for the outer 
thing, we fail to get the deeper reverence for the 
inward truth! What reverence has God shown for 
truth !—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
+ 
BESIDE THE DEAD. 
It must be sweet, O thou my dead, to lie 
With hands that folded are from every task; 
Sealed with the seal of the Great Mystery 
The lips that nothing.answer, nothing ask 
The life-long struggle ended, ended quite 
The weariness of patience and of pain, 
And the eyes closed to open not again 
On desolate dawn or dreariness of night. 
It must be sweet to slumber and forget, 
To have the poor tired heart go still at last, 
Done with all yearning, done with all regret, 
Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all forever past, 
Past all the hours or slow of wing or fleet. 


It must be sweet, it must be very sweet. 
Coolbrith. 


THANKSGIVING TURKEY TALK. 


To roast a turkey, singe, draw, and wash the fowl, 


wipe dry, and rub the inside with a little salt. It may 
be filled with a stuffing made with stale bread crumbs, 
half a cup of butter, one egg, salt, pepper, and herbs 
to the taste, and moistened with a little hot water: 
or an oyster stuffing made as follows may be used: 
Break into pieces half a loaf of stale bread and mix 
with it salt and pepper and half a cup of melted 
butter. Drain off the liquor from a pint of oysters, 
heat it and pour over the bread crumbs; add an egg 
and mix well together; if the stuffing is rather dry 
add a little sweet milk. Put a spoonful of stuffing 
into the turkey, then three or four oysters, and con 
tinue adding stuffing and oysters until the turkey i: 
filled. A chestnut stuffing may be used. To mak 
it boil the chestnuts, remove the shells and brow: 
skins, and mash them. Mix them with a few grate 
bread crumbs, and moisten with sweet cream; add a 
little butter, and season with pepper and salt. In 
filling the turkey do not crowd in the stuffing. Sew 
up the openings and tie or skewer the legs and wing 
in shape. Rub thickly with butter and salt and 
dredge with flour. Place in a dripping pan, and pi 
half a cup of water inthe pan. Usea moderate ove 
and cover the turkey with another pan for the firs 
forty minutes. Baste frequently and turn the bir 
occasionally to expose all parts to the heat. It should 
be tender and moist and a golden brown ail ov 
when done. Garnish the dish with small balls « 
fried sausage or fried oysters and parsley. Serve 
with a giblet dressing and cranberries. 

The meat of the wild turkey is drier than the do- 
mestic fowl, and not nearly so fat, and the turkey 
should be larded and fat pork chopped fine should be 
used in the stuffing. In the South the giblets are 
always served whole, one placed under each wing. 

Many consider that the only proper way to cook a 
turkey is to boil it. To do this singe, draw, and wash 
the turkey thoroughly, wipe with a soft cloth and rub 
the inside with salt. Make a stuffing of one quart of 
bread crumbs, a tablespoonful of butter, salt, pepper, 
and chopped parsley, and mix the ingredients togeth- 
er with an egg. Fill the breast of the fowl with some 
of this stuffing and put the remainder into the body. 
Tie the legs and wings close to the body and place 
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it in salted boiling water with the breast downward. 
Boil rapidly the first half hour, then draw it to the 
back of the stove and cook slowly until tender. 
Serve with celery or chestnut sauce. If oysters 
chopped are used in the stuffing serve with an oyster 
sauce. An old-fashioned custom was to serve ham 
or smoked tongue with a boiled turkey. 

There are many dainty ways of using bits of cold 
turkey. To scallop turkey cut the meat from the 
bones of cold boiled or roasted turkey, remove the 
skin, and cut the meat fine. Putin the bottom of a 
buttered dish a layer of bread crumbs moistened 
slightly with milk—or, if it is a boiled turkey, use 
some of the liquor it was cooked in—then spread a 
layer of the minced turkey, with bits of the stuffing, 
some pieces of butter, and pepper and salt, then 
nother layer of crumbs, and alternate them until the 
dish is filled. Pour over the whole whatever dressing 
may have been left, and if there is not enough add a 
little hot water to it and season with a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Spread crumbs over the top 
and scatter bits of butter over them. Cover the dish 
with a plate and bake in a brisk oven. As soon as it 
s thoroughly heated remove the plate and brown. 
Serve at once. 

An appetizing way of using bits of turkey cold is 
hus: Take the pieces of turkey and free them of 
sone and skin; if there are any good-sized pieces cut 
hem in half. Put the meat in a saucepan with what- 

ver stuffing and dressing may have been left anda 
iblespoonful of butter. Season liberally with salt 
id cayenne pepper. Place over the fire, and when 

mixture boils break into it an egg and stir 
oroughly. ‘Turn into a buttered mould, and when 

id turn it out on a dish and slice nicely. 

lo make creamed turkey, pick the meat from the 

nes of a roasted or boiled turkey and cut into small 

‘ces. Allow one pint of meat for the following 

essing: Putin a double boiler one pint of cream 

rich milk and place over the fire ; rub together two 
blespoonfuls of flour with one of butter, and stir 

» the milk when boiling; add salt and cayenne 

pper and stir until it thickens like custard ; mix the 

‘at with the dressing and fill buttered individual 

lls with the mixture; sprinkle cracker dust over 

» top of them with bits of butter and bake in a hot 

en fifteen minutes. 

lo bone a turkey, slit the skin down the back with 

sharp knife, and, raising one side at a time, with 

: fingers separate the flesh from the bones until the 

ngs and legs are reached, unjoint these from the 

ly, and, cutting through to the bone, turn back the 

sh and remove the bones. The flesh may be re- 

iped by stuffing. Stuff with force meat made of 
eal and a little pork chopped fine, and season with 
salt, pepper, sage, or savory, and the juice of a lemon. 
ew in shape, and press the wings and legs close to 
the body, and tie all firmly so that the upper surface 
‘ty be smooth and plump. Lard the breast with 
narrow strips of firm fat pork, and bake until thor- 
oughly done, basting often with salt and water and a 


little butter. Serve with a giblet dressing, to which 
has been added a cup of strained tomatoes. 

To boil a boned turkey: When it is stuffed roll the 
fowl tight in a piece of cheese cloth and tie firmly 
with a twine to keep secure and in shape. Place in 
a stock previously prepared by putting the bones in 
cold water with some herbs, an onion peeled and 
stuck with a dozen cloves, a carrot, and a turnip 
sliced. Boil the turkey gently four hours at least, 
then take it out and remove the cloth and place ona 
dish. Strain the stock, remove the fat, and set over 
the fire. Add two ounces of gelatine dissolved in 
cold water. Strain the liquid jelly through a fine 
sieve over the turkey. When cold garnish with pars- 
ley or cresses and sliced lemon. 

To make a giblet dressing for roast turkey, put the 
giblets and neck in a saucepan with cold water and 
add an onion, salt and pepper, and a slice of dry 
bread that has been made very brown in the oven. 
Boil until the giblets are done, then strain the stock. 
Chop the giblets fine and put them and the stock 
back into the saucepan, dredge with a little flour, add 
the brown gravy from the bottom of the pan in which 
the fowl was cooked, after skimming off the fat. 
Serve hot in a gravy boat. 

Sauces for boiled turkey—Chestnut sauce: Shell 
and blanch three dozen French,chestnuts. Boil in 
water enough to cover them for thirty minutes. 
Drain off the water and pound the nuts to a paste. 
Add one tablespoonful of melted butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a dash of cayenne pepper. Stir 
gradually into the paste one pint of milk. Rub 
the mixture through a coarse purée sieve, and place 
over the fire in a double boiler to cook for half 
an hour. 

For celery sauce, cut one quart of celery into small 
pieces and add one quart of milk. Putin a double 
boiler with an onion in which four cloves have been 
stuck, add a blade of mace, and cook until the celery 
becomes tender. Remove the onion and spice and 
thicken with a little flour that has been moistened 
with some of the stock that the fowl was boiled in. 
Season with salt and pepper and boil for five minutes. 
It should be as thick as custard. 

To make oyster sauce, put one pint of small oys- 
ters, with their liquor, into a saucepan and heat them 
to boiling point. Skim out the oysters and add to 
the liquor one and one-half cups of milk, and when 
it is boiling add one-third of a cup of butter creamed 
with three tablespoonfuls of flour. Season with salt 
and cayenne pepper, and let the sauce boil up once. 
Then add the oysters, and it is ready to serve.—New 
York Sun. 


Home appears to us the most beautiful when we are 
away from it; chilled by the indifference of the rest of 
the world, we long to be with her, the dear wife, or the 
fond mother, who prizes us at above our proper value; 
annoyed by the discomforts that attend us among 
strangers, we yearn to be in the loved home where they 
are unknown, and in the midst of the affections that sanc- 
tify it —Bovee. 
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PIcKED Up In THE FAMILY LivING Room, AFTER THE PUB- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


New England Thanksgiving Pudding. 

One pint of cracker crumbs, three pints of milk, one 
cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, six eggs, two cupfuls of 
California seedless raisins. 

Soak the cracker crumbs in the milk half an hour. 
Wash and boil the raisins in water to cover while the 
crumbs are soaking; let the water boil away, and add 
them to the milk. Mix the sugar, salt and spices, 
add the butter softened, and rub till creamy. Beatin 
one egg at a time until you do not see any of the 
yolk, then stir this mixture into the milk. Butter a 
deep earthen pudding dish thick with cold butter, 
turn in the pudding, cover it, and put it into a 
moderate oven. During the first hour stir the pud- 
ding up from the bottom, but not on the sides, until 
the raisins will stay at the top, then cover and bake 
three hours in all. Remove the cover towards the 
last, that the top may brown. Let it stand awhile 
before turning out. It should have a little whey when 
just right, and the raisins should on no account be 
cut before cooking, as it is not worthy the name of a 
plum pudding if they are not whole and tender 
enough to melt in the mouth. It is not at all like an 
English or Christmas plum pudding, and was not 
intended to be; so do not think it a failure because 
unlike that time-honored compound. 

Serve with hard sauce, made by creaming half a 
cupful of butter, then adding gradually one cupful of 
powdered sugar, and flavor to taste with lemon, 
vanilla or a very little mace. Pile it up roughly ina 
pretty dish, and set away to harden. Or, you may 
make a pretty effect by pressing it through a potato 
ricer into a shallow dish just before serving. Or, 
you may make a smooth mound of it and stamp it 
with the bottom of a cut glass dish. If you prefera 
soft sauce, simply beat into this the white of one egg 
or three tablespoonfuls of thick cream.—American 
Kitchen Magazine. 

Our Thanksgiving Day. 

No country in the world has just the counterpart of 
our Thanksgiving Day. It corresponds somewhat to 
the Hebrew Feast of the Tabernacles. Its purpose, 
in its origin, was somewhat similar—to express 
thanks to Almighty God for the blessings and 
bounties of the harvest season. In the poverty of 
our Pilgrim fathers and in their hard labor in culti- 
vating a sterile soil, a sense of gratitude came with 
the gathering in of the crops. Of course it was 
founded in souls trained to honor and worship the 


Heavenly Father. In old England they were re- 
ligious, in their stay in Holland they kept up their 
regular religious services under the leadership of 
Pastor Brewster, in the cabin of the Mayflower they 
did not omit to assemble for worship and when the 
new homes had been founded at Plymouth, the 
church steeple was soon seen pointing heavenward. 

The ancient Hebrews took up their march in 
families and caravans to Jerusalem, at the harvest 
season, to worship at the holy temple. Our fathers 
had a broader view drawn out of the teachings of the 
Christ who said, ‘God is a spirit and seeketh such 
to worship him as worship in spirit and in truth.” 
They had even come to distrust the magnificence 
of the cathedral, as suggestive of Rome and the 
papacy. 

But they believed in the family and the family 
altar; and Thanksgiving Day always recognized the 
family ties. It became the one holiday for home- 
coming. The well-laden table with its turkey and 
chickens; often supplemented with goose and duck, 
the pumpkin and mince pies, the plum pudding—wh« 
that can trace back his lineage to a New England 
home does not remember how inviting the Thanks- 
giving table was to the eye and to the palate? But 
the greetings of the children and the grand-children, 
returning to the parental roof, the sweet reunions 
and social chats, mingling dear reminiscences with 
the story of present doings and the happenings in 
the new homes; the games, the laughter, the joy 
of the reunited family were, after all, what most 
endeared Thanksgiving Day. 

Woman had a large place in the New England 
home. The mother was loved and honored. Strong 
character, firmness in the right and the truth, fidelit 
to every duty--these were as characteristic of th 
woman as the man. We are drawing from memory 
we admit; but we can but believe there are Thanks 
giving Days now, in every part of our great interior 
and west, which are modeled after those of our reco 
lection. We can scarcely wish our readers anything 
better in the way of rational enjoyment and hap 
piness.—Western Rural. 


Frozen Plum Pudding. 

Heat one pint of milk to boiling, break five oun 
of chocolate into pieces, and let it melt at one side 
of the fire. Add one tablespoonful of sugar and o1 
of boiling water, stirring until the chocolate is smooth 
and glossy. To the boiling milk add one cupful of 
sugar and three beaten eggs. Remove from the fi: 
and stir in the chocolate and one pint of cream. 
Cover a few seeded raisins, currants, candied cherries. 
and bits of citron with sherry, letting them soak an 
hour or more. Turn the cold custard into a packed 
freezer and freeze. Before removing the dasher add 
the soaked fruit and a few chopped nuts. Take out 
the dasher and cover the freezer closely. Re-pack 
and let it stand two hours at least to ripen. Serve 
as a sauce to this pudding well-drained whipped 
cream, flavored with wine. 
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FroM EVERYBODY’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Grape Juice. 

Pick the grapes from their stems, throw to one side 
the poor ones, wash the whole ones, and drop them 
nto a porcelain-lined kettle. Pour cold water over 
hem until they are barely covered. Place the kettle 
ver the fire and let the grapes cook slowly until they 

e tender enough to break easily. Then mash them 

th a wooden mallet or spoon. Turn the crushed 
fruit into a cheese-cloth bag and let the juice drip 

er night. Measure the juice and put it into the 
eserving kettle, place the kettle over the fire and 

w its contents to boil twenty minutes. Weigh as 
any ounces of granulated sugar as there are quarts 
juice. When the juice has cooked the required 
ngth of time, add the sugar and boil ten minutes 
nger; then bottle the juice and seal the bottles.— 

New York Sun. 

Women and Foods. 

We all know that much of the family life depends 
the dinners served in our homes, and the way in 
ich they are served; and dull indeed is that ob- 

srver of himself or of his fellows who has not dis- 

vered the mental stimulant that comes from good, 
petizing food well served. If the idea could once 
driven home in the heart of every home maker 
yng wage earners, we should make long strides 
vard in our civilization. The dullness, the apathy, 
indifference that is the worst enemy to be fought 

\ poor man’s home, wiil be routed in every home 
re the meal-time focuses the attention of the 
sekeeper, and how and what is served becomes 
ortant to her. Indifference to food has a ten- 

y to disintegrate the social life in the home. 

unately, it is no longer a disgrace for a woman 
express a preference for foods, nor to enjoy good 

and be able to discriminate as to kinds and 
lities, nor to be reasonably exacting in its service. 
1e people who bave reached the highest degree of 

‘lization are those who have sensitive palates.— 
ndon Spectator. 


Pineapple Cake. 
Grease and dust a convenient size melon mold, 
h as used for ice cream, and bake on a papered 
baking sheet with the following preparation: Beat 
up eight whole eggs and eight yolks with fourteen 
ounces of sugar in a kettle on a slow coal fire until 
thick as for lady fingers; flavor with grated rind of 
one lemon and beat until cold again. Have pre- 
viously heated half a pound of fresh butter, and four- 
teen ounces of flour and two ounces of cornstarch 


su 


sifted together, mix in lightly and then the hot butter 
and bake in a moderate oven about forty minu'es. 
When cooled off mask the cake over with pineapple 
marmalade, and then make the following meringue: 
Beat up eight whites of eggs left over from above 
cake, very stiff, beat in one pound of XXX sugar, 
flavor a little pineapple, and color delicately yellow. 
Now take a bag and star-tube and decorate same, 
placing dots one aside of the other until cake is en- 
tirely decorated over and represents the shape of a 
pineapple; bake on a papered sheet to a golden 
brown color same as a natural pineapple, then with 
pineapple marmalade stick the two halves together, 
stand the cake up upright, on an iced and decorated 
layer cake as a base, wash and cut some angelica in 
long leaves to represent the crown on the pineapple 
and insert them on the top and also a few on the bot- 
tom and serve in the usual manner.—Baker’s Helper. 


Chestnut Stuffing for Turkey 

Cut off the shells from one quart of large chestnuts. 
Pour on boiling water and let them stand until the 
inner brown skin will peel off easily. It may be nec- 
essary to add the boiling water twice. Look them 
over carefully and reject all that are not fresh. Put 
them into boiling water slightly salted or into stock 
and cook until soft. Then mash them very fine with 
a wooden potato masher. ‘Take half for the stuffing 
and reserve the remainder for the gravy. Mix with 
the chestnuts one cupful of fine cracker crumbs, and 
season with one teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful 
of pepper, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and 
the grated yellow rind of half alemon. Moisten with 
one-third of a cupful of melted butter and hot water 
sufficient to swell the crumbs. Add half a cupful of 
California seedless raisins which have been stewed 
until well swollen.—American Kitchen Magazine. 


To Prepare Game for the Table 

Certain birds do not require to be drawn in the 
estimation of epicures. These are the woodcock, 
snipe and golden plover, although as a concession to 
the prejudice of some the plover is sometimes drawn, 
but an important point to remember is that game 
should never be washed inside, but merely wiped 
with a clean cloth. 

With few exceptions game should never be under- 
done, while if overdone it toughens and is ruined. 
Wild duck, teal and pigeons are the exceptions, which 
should be rather underdone. Next to the open fire, 
the double roasting pan gives it the best result, and 
frequent basting is imperative. 

Slices of fat bacon skewered over the breast will 
improve most game, and in the case of quail, ortolans 
and such small birds some cooks add a vine leaf. 

In the case of young game there is no better way 
of cooking than roasting or broiling, but it is often 
necessary ‘o cook old birds, and from these no end 
of toothsome dishes can be niade in the way of pies, 
gelatines, ragouts, soups, etc.—New York Herald. 
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Just outside the gate and across the way from the 
shop of the potato and pork merchant’s there stands, 
as it has stood for a couple of centuries, the old Fal- 
staff Inn. We went in under the sign through a low 
doorway, overgrown with ivy. At the end of the hall 
was a lovely old kitchen with a floor of cool tiles and 
a gorgeous dinner service of purple, red, blue and 
gold displayed in wide racks against the wall. A 
bright fire was burning, the red coals glowing be- 
tween the bars of the grate, and a vast deal of cook- 
ing was going on. The kettle is boiling with a fussy 
effusion like that of a comfortable, home-keeping, 
good-hearted, motherly woman, bustling about to get 
things ready for her good man and the children. A 
leg of lamb was roasting before the fire. A string or 
thin iron chain, I believe it was, was fastened from 
the mantle shelf, and from the other end hung the 
meat, dangling directly in front of the grate bars. A 
plate was set underneath it to catch the drippings. 
I had a bit of that lamb, with some mint sauce, for 
my dinner, and it was most excellent eating. 

A trim young woman, wearing the whitest of mob 
caps, the cleanest of white aprons, stood before the 
fire broiling a chop. She had a long-handled, double 
tin broiler or gridiron in her hands. The chop was 
“shut up in this, and she patiently held it before the 
fire as we would hold up a wet towel to dry, turning 
it round now and then; and what, with the tea-kettle, 
the bursting of the skin of the leg of the lamb, the 
sizzing of the savory chop, most comforting, if deafen- 
ing, noises filled the cosy room. The girl turneda 
rosy face at us and smiled comfortably. The smile, 
the goodly old kitchen, the rows of delf on the wall, 
the nodding red hollyhocks out in the garden, the 
recollections of that swinging, jolly old Falstaff, of 
the charming windows and deep window seats warmed 
me to the heart with enthusiasm.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 


HOW TO COOK A TURKEY. 

A successfully roasted turkey requires three things. 
The bird must be young and tender ; it must be care- 
fully drawn, stuffed and trussed, and it must be 
roasted by a hot fire. Select a young turkey. One 
that does not weigh over six or seven pounds is 
generally the best. Heavy birds are apt to be old and 
coarse in flavor. The turkey should be drawn the 
day it is killed, and hang in a cold place at 
least twenty-four hours after it is killed. All the 
layers of fat under the skin of the breast and 
on the inside of the bird that can be reached 
must be taken out. If it is left in, it gives a 
strong flavor to the flesh. It is not of any use to the 
cook, but may be tried out for soap fat. Chicken 
fat, on the other hand, though it should be removed 


from the bird when it is cooked, can be tried out for 
cooking potatoes and other articles, and is a very fair 
substitute for olive oil in a salad dressing. The 
removal of the oil bag in the tail of the bird is also 
necessary, to prepare it for roasting. ‘This is a mat- 
ter often forgotten, but even this small portion of oil 
imparts an unpleasant flavor to the turkey if it is left 
in. Remove the tendons from the drumsticks. Wipe 
the bird off carefully, and prepare a stuffing of dry 
bread crumbs. This is now preferred, as more 
delicious and more wholesome than the moist dress. 
ing of olden times. Take about two medium-sized 
loaves of stale bread. Rub them, after breaking 
them apart, on a coarse grater until the inside is 
evenly crumbled. Lay aside the outer dry crusts for 
drying and sifting for dried bread crumbs to be used 
for breading meats and croquettes. Take the soft 
inner crumbs. They should make a heaping quart 
Add a tablespoonful of salt, an even teaspoonful of 
pepper, an even teaspoonful of sage, two of summe: 
savory, and a large teaspoonful of minced parsley 
Rub all these ingredients in the bread crumbs, an 
add half a cupful of butter. Rub this in, and fill th 
inside and crop of the turkey. Skewer the bird car 
fully. Ifthis is done properly it will not be necessary 
to use a trussing needle to sewitup. Rub the bird 
thickly with butter, dredge it with salt and pepps 
and then thickly with flour, Put it in a very h 
oven on a meat rack. Dredge a little flour in tl 
pan. When this-browns, pour a pint of hot wat: 
under the turkey. Turn the turkey, to brown 
evenly, and every fifteen minutes baste it with tl 
liquor in the bottom of the pan. As this liquor boi 
away, add water from the teakettle. It will take abo 
an hour and three-quarters for a seven-pound turke 
to roast. The best gravy is made by boiling t 
giblets slowly while the turkey is roasting, and | 
mixing the liquor from them with the drippings 
the pan. The liver is the only portion of the gible! 
saved. Chop the liver and add it to the gravy, aft 
skimming and seasoning it and thickening it wit! 
tablespoonful of flour.—New York Tribune. 


ROAST TURKEY WITH CHESTNUTS. 

To prepare with chestnuts, select afresh young | 
turkey, about fifteen pounds, draw and singe it, r 
two quarts of large chestnuts, when doneremove t 
shells, then mash; put one-half of the quantity i: 
bowl, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
spoonfuls of salt, and a dash of pepper; mix and 
the space from which the crop was taken, also t 
body, then sew and truss carefully. 

Lard the breast very quickly with good salt p: 
place in a baking pan. Add acupful of water anc a 
teaspoonfulof salt. Roast in a quick oven for fifteen 
minutes to each pound, basting every ten minutes. 
When done, remove the strings and skewers, and 
garnish with parsley. Put the remaining part of ¢! 
chestnuts into the pan in which the turkey was 
roasted, mix well, add one pint of stock and stir un- 
til it boils, season with salt and pepper. Serve ina 
sauce boat. 
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Some Seasonable Thanksgiving Menus. 


For an Old-Fashioned New England Dinner. 
Boiled Cod with Egg Sauce. 


Celery. Pickled Cabbage. 
Roast Turkey. 


Stewed Cranberries. 
Mashed Potatoes. Boiled Turnips. 
Onions with Cream Sauce. Baked Squash. 
Ham Boiled in Cider. 
Mince Pie. Pumpkin Pie. 
Deep Apple Pie. American Cheese. 
Butternuts. Popcorn. 


Apples and Grapes. 
Coffee. Cider. 


A Good Thanksgiving Dinner Recipe for a Good Christian 
Edition. 

If you wish the full flavor of a Thanksgiving dinner, be 

sure not to sit down to the feast until you have provided 

ne for some neighbor, who, but for you, must have gone 

thout. Then, though your own be the less for the gen- 

rous deed, you will realize that “ itis more blessed to give 
to receive.” 


Bill of Fare Wanted by an Eight-Year Old Lad. 
FURST CORSE. 
Mince Pie. 
SEKOND CORSE. 
Pumkin Pie and Terkey. 
THIRD CORSE. 
Lemon Pie. Terkey. Cranberries. 
FOURTH CORSE. 
stard Pie. Apple Pie. Mince Pie. Chocolate Cake. 
Ice Cream and Plum Pudding. 
Desert. 


An Ample Repast of Vegetarian Flavors. 
Vegetable Oyster Soup. 
. Mashed Sweet Potato. Vegetable Roast. 
Stewed Green Peas with Nuttose. 
Celery. Pulp Succotash. 
Granose Flakes with Cream. 
“hole Wheat Puffs. Nuttose Sandwiches. 
Fruit Bread. Nut Crisps. 
Canned Cherries. 
Rice Snow with Cranberry Jelly. 
Almond Puffs or White Sponge Cake. Fresh Fruits. 


An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving Menu. 
Oyster Stew. 


Roast Turkey. Roast Chicken. 


arerib. Sausages. Head Cheese. 

Mashed Potatoes. Hot Slaw. 

Boiled Onions. Turnips. Pickles. 
Raised Biscuits. White Bread. 

Currant Jelly. Preserves. 
Honey in the Comb. Fruit Cake. 
Doughnuts. 

Mince, Apple, Custard and Pumpkin Pies. 

Cheese. Apples and Nuts. Cider. 


Tea and Coffee. 


ONCE KNOWN AS BILLS OF FARE. 


Delmonico’s Thanksgiving Feast. 
Oysters. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Rissoles of Sweetbreads. 
Boiled Bass, with Cream Sauce. 
Potatoes Hollandaise. 
Turkey stuffed with Chestnuts. 
Oyster Fritters, with Cranberry Jelly. 
Broiled Breast of Mallard Duck. 
Celery Salad, with Mayonnaise. 
Roquefort Cheese. 
Mince Pie. Ice Cream. Fruit. 
Cafe. 


A Full Fledged Vegetarian Club Dinner. 


MENU. 
Almond Soup. Julienne Soup. 
Olives. 
Ragout of Celery and Mushrooms. 
Potato au Gratin. Horicots Verts 4 la Creme 
Fricandelles. 
Orange Surprise. 
Vol-au-vents. 
Date Bread Sandwiches. 
Grape Marmalade. 
Cranberry Tartlets. 
Chartreuse of Peaches, 
Raspberry Sorbet. 
Love Knots. Imperial Cake. 
Malaga Raisins. Assorted Nuts. 


Turkish Pilaff. 


Whole Wheat Bread. 
Crabapple Jelly. 


Pumpkin Pie. 


Fresh Fruits. 
Saratoga Wafers. Young American Cheese. 
Coffee. Egg Julep. Milk. 


A Two-Course Thanksgiving Dinner One Hundred and Fifty 
Years Ago. 
FIRST COURSE. 

At the upper end of your table a pike roasted with a 
pudding in its belly, afterward removed (not the pudding 
but the fish); for your gravy, soup (a brown soup). 

Under that a venison patty, and 

Under that a giblet pye. 

On the further side a fine boiled pudding (a roly poly or 
suet pudding) 

On the nearer side of the giblet pye, some Scotch col- 
lops; croquettes of larded veal fried in butter and served 
with spiced oyster sauce, flavored with white wine. 

At the bottom of the table a dish of roast beef with 
horse raddish and pickles. 


SECOND COURSE. 


At the upper end of the table a turkey roasted, with an 
oyster pudding in belly. 

Under that a tansy (a sort of baked custard), garnished 
with orange. On the further side a hare with savory pud- 
ding. On the nearer side woodcocks with toast. 
And at the bottom of the table a pumpkin pye. 


* 
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Noy. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter ‘aining , and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prizk PuZZLe. 
425.—WONDERFUL FORMATIONS. 


‘* The roaring cataract, the snow topt hill, 
Inspiring awe, till breath itself stands still.” 


The following anagram is composed of fifty wonderful 
things found in nature: Example—“ Mammoth Cave,” 
‘**Horseshoe Falls,’’ etc. 
haps, some considerable research to find out the correct 


This subject may need, per- 


names of the anagrams, but any one who takes part in the 
contest will be amply rewarded by the instruction which 
cannot fail to be received, even though they may not win 
any of the valuable prizes. 


1. Ah moon tune mind aloft. 28. Soft men can roll fomy. 

2. More malts. 29. I go: fence rails for bait. 

3. City wages, U.S. A.—N. A. 30. Samuel C. Basha. 

4. U vary lace. 31. Ill lays a keen fork. 

5. Alas, frail nag. 32. H we ate roast dog, then got 
6. Sonnets on hay. fed gay. 

7. Keep a skip. 33. Fan D., honor Congo coal 
8. Ease dad. trade. 


g. File dry oaks. 34. Loss for eel hash. 


1o. No mute ant. 35. D. glen honor. 

11. O heed stars afar. 36. Go rains, pat grass. 
12. B. N. not calm. 37- Take large last. 

13. Fork grab it coral. 38. Stay Ben, earn. 

14. Tom won, sang in hut. 39. Our Ed’s fifth galley. 
15. Safe and cool, Ben R. 40. Sam sat on hut. 


16. Roll tents, Fan. 41. Oh, story columns. 

17. Yes, lovely mate, I. 42. Sing, ye great. 

18. Oh, dip arrow pills. 43. U. woke ina glass lard can. 
1g. Vinous must vue. 44. Few stop to sing on trolly ; 
20. King was lent. see H. H. 

21. Harm to rent, 45. Ere boys trim horse teeth. 
22. Bird learn a tug. 46. Foran heart’s cheer doth 


23. Five girls slip or darn. 

24. Fie! hesold soap and huts. 47. 
25. An electric fad soon gangs. 48. 
26. Ma move match. 49+ 
27. Caleb and cork. 50. 


Ed get eggs. 
Mantel-piece is a toy. 
L. used mad brains. 
I arrove at Cigi. 
Pa brags at dress rent. 
Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, “The Standard American Encyclopedia” of 
Arts, Sciences, History, Biography, Geography, Statistics, 
and General Knowledge, with Thousands of Engravings, Col- 
ored Maps and Charts. This work is prepared under the edi- 
torial supervision of John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., assisted by 
a large corps of editors and over one hundred writers on 
special subjects. It comprises eight large volumes of nearly 
4.000 pages. 


Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Houss- 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xi 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, December 11, at 6 p.m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

PRIZE PUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
423.—A VEHICLE ANAGRAM. 


Our anagrammatists had many delightful rides in the 
various conveyances that were found in the “ Vehick 
Anagram,” published in the September number of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. The results, however, were not entirely 
satisfactory, as many of the “quick witted” evidently 
preferred to ride in ** Basket and wheel chairs” instead of 
“ Black and white hearses.” In other words, most of the 
contestants sent in correct lists, excepting No. 29, “ Black 
and white hearses,” which they gave as “* Basket and 
wheel chairs.” But for this fact the “ Honorable Men 
tion ’ list could have been made much larger. 


The Prizes have been awarded as follows: 


First Prize—A handsomely bound Volume of the Lon 
don Magazine of Art—to Helen W. Ramage, 104 Lincoln 
street, Holyoke, Mass. 


Second Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING—Mrs. C. Bb. Houghton, 26 Conway street, Ros- 
lindale, Mass. 

Third Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING—Fred H. Brown, Kendal Green, Mass. 

Fourth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop House 
KEEPING—Elizabeth Van Keuren, Room 30, Mechanics 
Block, Pueblo, Coi. 


1. Ah, rob cues. Barouches. 

2. Yes, be city calf’s. Safety bicycles. 

3. Go, chase cats, E. Stage coaches. 

4. See vice plod. Velocipedes. 

5. Kiss Tzar, B. Britzskas 

6. Be carts oil ? Cabriolets. 

7. Nice Poe dug boned glass. Open and closed buggies. 
8. A van’s car. Caravans. 

g. La, mop rare tubs. Perambulators. 

ro. Ha, rum bogs. Broughams. 


Irish aunting cars. 
Sedan chairs. 


tr. Is Rajah’s grin cut in? 
12. Hand ace, sirs. 


13. Sad Luna. Landaus. 
14. R., test B. Bretts. 
15. Sob, dark cub. Buckboards. 


Two-wheeled gigs. 
Basket phaetons. 
Carioles. 


16. We gild sweet hog. 
17. The pan, sobs Kate. 
. Coal sire. 
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19. Cord, tags. Dog-carts. 
20. Yes, hand knack cash. Hackneys and hacks. 
21. Dice in legs. Diligences. 

22. Miss U. Bone. Omnibuses. 

23. His case. Chaises. 

24. Sue, nab clam. Ambulances. 

25. Gala sport won. Patrol wagons. 

26. S. H. cried. Herdics. 

27. Anna’s Quilp. Palanquins, 

28. I.a, lane dust. Landaulets. 

29. Hark, Ed., Blanche’s sea 


wit. Black and white hearses. 
30 I shot car. Chariots. 
31. Co. chase. Coaches. 
32. Sue cop. Coupes. 
33- R., slay Carl. Carryalls. 


34. Asa, cry “ Big bear.” Baby carriages. 
35. Got one swan stage wand. Wagons and wagonettes. 
6. Carve ill stag. Village carts. 
37. Bird can call ace secret. Electric and cable cars. 
38. Cert, city candy scales 
blind me. Tricycles and tandem bicycles. 
39. Ay, row sack. Rockaways. 
go. O, clay holes chat. Tally-ho coaches. 
41. Kiss Lue. Sulkies. 
42. Ash pies cost. Post chaises. 
43. Rag cots. Go carts. 
44. Kaw beer howls. Wheelbarrows. 
45. Stand char. Hand-carts. 
36. Sells dead hens’ gigs. 
I rear cold glass. 


Sleighs and sledges. 

Dolls’ carriages. 

38. Grand bass cad. 
Vast ducks ran, N. 


Drags and cabs. 
Trucks and vans. 
Ah, rig cross eel’s ears. Horseless carriages. 
Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 
swered this anagram, with the exception of some lists 
ontaining now and then ** The slip of the pen”. 


Mrs. W. P. Little, Winona, Minn. 

Mrs. Charence M. Leete, Claremont, N. H. 
Mrs. D. E. Winebrenner, Hanover, Pa. 
Lucius Bb. Barbour, Hartford, Ct. 

M. E. Laws, Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. J. E. Hamil, Phoenix, N. Y. 

Annie Lynch, Norwood, Ohio. 

Mary F. Raymond, Athol, Mass. 

Mary J. McArdle, Winsted, Ct. 

Mrs. Edward B. Hale, Brookfield, Mass. 
Mrs. E. N. Morse, Austin, Minn. 
Katherine S. Webb, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. N. Mann, Chicago, II. 

Miss E. I. Chandler, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Adeline G. George, Elmwood, III. 
Mrs. J. B. Carder, lowa City, la. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 


Enclosed find my solution of your Vehicle Anagram. We 
were delayed twenty-four hours by that dreadful No. 37 and 
en found it wasn’t so hard after all. N. B. F. 

Catro, ILL. 


Enclosed please find list of answers to Vehicle Anagram 
in (Goop HousEKEEPING) for September. I have enjoyed 
the Anagrams very much and hope my list is correct. 

WINsTED, CONN. ' M. J. M. 


Goop HousEKEEPING Anagrams are too fascinating to be 
left until the last one is solved. The last one in this case was 
No. 7 which pruved to be so easy after one “ knew how.” 
ROSLINDALE, MAss. Mes. C. B. H. 


A STUPENDOUS UNDERTAKING. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will you kindly let me know what cook book (the 
most economical one) you would recommend for a 
young lady to purchase who is about to get married 
and understands very little about cooking? An early 
answer to M. P. will greatly oblige. 

Bless your dear good soul. The editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING would not for a moment undertake 
to put the “most economical cook book” into the 
hands of “a young lady who is about to be married, 
and who understands very little about cooking.” 
“The most economical cook book” has not yet ma- 
terialized, and will not until the proposed cook book, 
to be made from the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
shall be put before the public, containing as it will 
the best recipes and instructions for economical, 
dainty and perfect cooking particulars yet demon- 
strated or made known to a waiting world. If our 
correspondent can wait to be married until this book 
is out, she shall have a complimentary copy sent, in 
full confidence that she will “ Get the Best.” —£ditor 
of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOME. 


Some men are at home everywhere; others at home 
nowhere.—E. P. Day. 

He is happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds happi- 
ness in his home — Goethe. 

There is something in that little word “home’’ which 
lifts the heart into the throat and ever excites intense 
emotion.—R. Bickersteth. 

There is a magic in that little word home; it is a 
mystic circle that surrounds comforts or virtues never 
known beyond its hallowed limits.—Southey. 


Any feeling that takes a man away from his home is a 
traitor to the household; home should be the center of 
joy, equatorial and tropical—H. W. Beecher. 

We pity the man, however prosperous his pecuniary 
condition, or however great his fame, who has not a happy 
home. A happy home is the heaven of this life — 
R. Bonner. 

How sweet a thing is love of home; it is not acquired; 
it is a feeling that has its origin elsewhere; it is born 
with us, brought from another world, to carry us on with 
joy in this; it attaches to the humblest heart that ever 
thrived.— Boker. 

When hearts are filled with holy affection and home is 
happy, then do the young dwell in a charmed circle, 
which only the naturally depraved would seek to quit, and 
across which boundary temptations to error shine but 
feebly.—South. 
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The Hearthstone Series. 


THE Campion DiamMonpbs. By Sophie May, author of “ Our 
Helen,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 53 pages; 50 cents. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


It is the intention of the publishers to make this a series 
of good stories, in attractive form, at a popular price, at 
the same time maintaining literary excellence and fine 
mechanical execution. ‘“ The Campion Diamonds” meets 
all of these requirements, the narrative being an interest- 
ing one, while the book as such, like all in the series, is in 
every way attractive. 


Ex!tLED From Two Lanps. By Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of “ The Search for Andrew Field,” etc. Cloth, 
I2M0, I1g pages. 

This is another volume in the Hearthstone series, a 
story told in its author’s strongest style, forming a tender 
and touching narration, in which the pathetic element is 
most prominent. The scene is laid in the Adirondack 
region, with glimpses of Montreal and France. 

THE Boom or A WESTERN City. By Ellen Hodges Cooley. 
Cloth, r2mo, 89 pages ; 50 cents. 


The author of this book was for some years a resident 
of the city about which she writes, and claims to have 
held strictly to the spirit that pervades a new Western 
town. None the less, the strong vein of humor which 
pervades all portions of the three chapters or divisions 
makes extremely interesting reading, and one will wish to 
follow the characters through all of their experience, and 
back once more to the old New England home before lay- 
ing down the volume. 


A QUESTION OF DaMaGEs By J. T. Trowbridge, author of 
“Cudjo’s Cave,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 78 pages; 50 cents. 


The “ question of damages” as treated in this narrative 
is a double one. A railroad wreck gives rise to both; in 
one case directly through injury to a young business man, 
and in the other through a wrong which he perpetrated 
upon those who befriended and cared for him. The story 
is told with a sparkling directness and elegance which 
make it one of rare interest, while in literary finish it is a 
model which well might stimulate less accomplished 
writers to their own improvement. “A thoroughly good 
story,” as its publishers claim. 


Dreams in Homespun. 


DREAMS IN HOMESPUN. By Sam Walter Foss, author of 
“Back Country Poems,” etc. Cloth, rzmo, gilt top, 221 
pages; $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This new volume of verse will meet a warm welcome, 
though most of the poems here collected have seen the 
light in various periodicals. ‘ The same characteristics 
that distinguished his previous volumes are generally ob- 
servable throughout this one. The author’s talent con- 
sists largely in treating common every-day themes poetic- 


ally. He invests with a halo of homespun beauty, the 
scenes and incidents in the lives of average men. The 
humorous element is seldom lacking from Mr. Foss’s 
verse, and there is usually a trace of philosophic sugges- 
tiveness behind the humor. He is strongest, perhaps, in 
depicting the shrewd and quaint, but wholesome and 
healthful, humor of the New England farmer. The 
author's early life upon a farm comes back to him with its 
hard and unlovely features softened, perhaps, and with its 
idyllic beauties glorified by the illusions of distance and 
memory.” 


Curious Homes and Their Tenants. 


Curious HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS. By James Carter 
Beard. Appleton’s Home Reading Books. Illustrated. 
Cloth, r2mo, 275 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
One must go far to find a more instructive volume than 

the present. It deals with animal life (including some 

phases of the human) in the earth, the rocks, the trees, 
the grass, the snow, the water, as well as many remarkable 
conditions which can scarcely be classified under either 
of these headings. There are descriptions of portabl: 
homes, temporary homes and indestructible homes; 
house that wears a hat anda homein a horn. But every 
page teems with instruction, so that any survey of th 
work, however extended, must be incomplete. The bool 
cannot fail to prove immensely popular, while the low 
price at which the series is published will place the vol 
umes within the reach of all. 


Guarding the Border. 

GUARDING THE BORDER; OR, THE Boys OF THE GREAI 
Lakes. [By Everett T. Tomlinson, author of “ The Searci 
for Andrew Field,” etc. War of 1812 Series. Illustrated 
Cloth, r2mo, 365 pages; $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Dr. Tomlinson, in his authorship of this series, has 

essayed to furnish the young American mind with an a 
curate historical account of the causes leading up to, an 
the events transpiring, during the war of 1812, and h 
gives a type of juvenile literature that is of incalculab! 
benefit to the youth of the land. Dr. Tomlinson was fo: 
years principal of Rutgers Academy, and he is quite cor 
versant with the character of literature that is most dé 
sired by the youth, and he is also a judge of the mann 

of presentation that will- best hold the attention of h 

readers. This is the fifth volume in the above series, an 

we follow with interest the adventures of the Field an 

Spicer boys in efforts for their country. 


The Spinning Wheel at Rest. 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL AT Rest. PorEMs. By Edwa 
Augustus Jencks. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 196 pages; 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This charming collection of verse cannot be better 
characterized than by quoting a recent reviewer: “ Mr. 
Jencks’ verses remind one of Bryant, while his stro: 
love of nature is a characteristic which also suggests ou 
great nature-loving poet. The charming poems in his 
new volume, however, are by no means confined to poems 
of places. They deal with home, with life in its various 
phases, with legend, picture, and story as well as with 
nature. Some have been written for the young, but all 
will charm those lovers of poetry who appreciate the 
beautiful, the good, and the true in nature and art, and 
who like simple poetic creations in which absence of dra- 
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matic power is made up for in delicate, suggestive and 

pleasing conceits which are presented in smooth and per- 

fectly constructed rhyme Mr. Jencks is a high-minded 
and scholarly gentleman and his fine spirit is beautifully 
reflected in his poems. The illustrations, which are very 
numerous, are executed in the highest style of modern 
art, and with the typography, binding, and paper, are 
worthy the verses, the whole making the most superb vol- 
ume of poetry seen this year.”’ 

The District School as It Was. 

Tue District SCHOOL as Ir Was. By Warren E. Burton. 
New Edition. Edited by Clifton Johnson. With illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 1r2mo, 190 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Mr. Burton’s book was first published in 1833, and as it 
was then intended as a historical work, it carries the 
reader back to the very early days of the present century, 
when the New England school had a character widely 
different from that of the present day. On its original 
publication the book met with a very favorable reception, 
and the first edition was followed by others in this country 
and in England. It had been out of print for many years, 
when the demand for a republication, or for some book of 
the kind, led Mr. Johnson to edit the present edition, with 
illustrations, showing the character of the text-books 
from which our forefathers gathered their early education. 

With the passage of time the subject matter of the 

‘olume must have a constantly increasing interest. The 

descriptions are simple and clear, pervaded with a quiet 

humor which makes them doubly attractive. The hope of 
the author, expressed in the preface to the original edition, 

‘that it will ever be of historical use to rising generations, 

educated under better auspices,” has certainly been well 

realized. 


Queer Janet. 


)UEER JANET. By Grace Le Baron, author of “ Little Miss 
Faith,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 187 pages; illustrated ; 75 cents. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is designated as “‘A story for boys and girls,”’ but 

t is not for children of either sex alone that its charming 
ages will hold a most gratifying interest. “Queer 

janet,” the girl who used often to go to her room and 

tudy herself in her mirror in the effort to discover why 
he was thus designated, induced Jerry Fitzpatrick to sing 
carols, thus demonstrating his rare powers of voice. This 
voice was duly appreciated. and was finally taken to 
“urope for development. How Jerry came back to his 
early home to make his debut as a great singer, and how 
janet was rewarded for her part of the enterprise is well 
told at the end of an unqualifiedly pleasant narrative. 


The Happy Six. 


THE Happy Six. By Pen Shirley, author of “ Little Miss 
Weezy,” etc. Illustrated. The Silver Gate series. Cloth, 
r6mo, 171 pages; 75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

We have here another of the charming books from this 
iclightful writer for the children. It has very appro- 
riately been said that “ Penn Shirley is a very graceful 
iterpreter of child life. She thoroughly understands 
10w to reach out to the tender chord of the little one’s 
feelings, and to interest her in the noble life of her young 
companions. Her stories are full of bright lessons, but 
they do not take on the character of moralizing sermons. 


Her keen observation and ready sympathy teach her how 
to deal with the little ones in helping them to understand 
the lessons of life. Her stories are simple and unaffected.” 


The Hall of Shells. 


THE HALL OF SHELLS. By Mrs. A. S. Hardy, author of 
“ Three Singers.” Cloth, 16mo, 176 pages. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This handsomely illustrated volume forms one of the 
Natural History division of Appleton’s -Home-Reading 
Books, edited by W. T. Harris, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. There is perhaps no other field 
in natural history where the popular knowledge is so lim- 
ited as in that covered by the present publication. Shells 
are admired .and prized as curiosities, but how few can 
even name the specimens which have perchance been 
proudly exhibited for years? The present work, in its 
charming literary style and wealth of illustration, should 
give a great impetus to popular information regarding 
the wonderful things in the sea. 


Her Place in the World. 


Her PLACE IN THE WoRLD. By Amanda M. Douglas, au- 
thor of “In Trust,” etc. Cloth r2mo, 355 pages; $1.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Miss Douglas is well known as a writer of charming 
novels, with a high purpose and an unexceptionable 
moral tone. In these respects ‘ Her Place in the World” 
must take equal rank. It introduces three young ladies, 
about whom the interest chiefly centers. They are of 
quite different personality, nor are their aims and actuat- 
ing motives by any means identical. The character of 
Bessie is drawn with marked fidelity, though as much 
might be said of all those prominent in the novel. It can 
scarcely be claimed for this production, however, that it 
equals, in vigor of movement and strength of delineation, 
most of the author’s earlier novels. 


On Plymouth Rock. 


On PLiyMouTH Rock. By Col. Samuel Adams Drake, au- 
thor of “ Watch Fires of ’76,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 
173 pages; 60cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“ There are some things which the young people of this 
country should know by heart,” Mr. Drake says in his 
preface. How much the story of our Pilgrim Fathers 
transcends all others was lately emphasized by the high 
honors paid to the faded manuscript of Governor Brad- 
ford, upon the occasion of its return to its rightful owners. 
Mr. Drake's idea has been that this simple, but touching, 
story would best impress itself upon young minds by 
keeping in close touch with the spirit of Bradford’s, 
Mourt’s, and Winslow’s narratives. This he has done 
under the above suggestive title. 


Diana Victrix. 

DIANA Victrix. A Novel. By Flora Converse. Cloth, 
16mo, 362 pages; $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The scene of this novel is largely laid in and about 
New Orleans, so far as locality is specified, but the local 
color is very slight, for it is a novel of love, ambition and 
disappointment—not of nature or adventure. The char- 
acters of greatest interest are Jocelin, the sweet singer 
with inherited delicacy of constitution, and Enid, devoted 
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to her “ work” as above the loves and duties of ordinary 
human life. The story is told in a pleasing though 
slightly tedious style, unobjectionable save for its rather 
wearying moralizations and long-drawn dialogue. 


The Mystery of Choice. 

THE MysTERY oF CHotce. By Robert W. Chambers, author 
of “The King in Yellow,” etc. Cloth, r6mo, gilt top, 
deckle edges, 288 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Seven stories have been gathered into this volume, 

written in the intense and peculiar style of their author. 

They are stories of peculiar adventure, peculiarly told, 

and having the weird fancy of the writer, perhaps at his 

best. There does not seem to be any connection between 
the title and the rest of the book,—perhaps none is 
necessary. 


Uncle Sam's Secrets. 


A Story of National Affairs, for the 
Youth of the Nation. By Oscar Phelps Austin. Appleton’s 
Home Reading Books. Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 344 pages. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume contains a curious mixture of information 
regarding national affairs, bits of startling adventure, and 
the elements of a love story. Most of the technical 
information and statistical facts are given in the course of 
an interesting dialogue; but instead of sitting down to 
listen to abstract facts clothed in this charming form, the 
characters are at the same time passing through some 
active and very interesting experiences. This original 
conception on the part of the author has been carried out 
with success, the story as such being told with a satis- 
factory degree of smoothness, while the adventures which 
are liberally woven into the narrative will appeal to the 
youth of full spirits and active habits. 


UNncLE Sam’s SECRETS. 


At the Front. 


AT THE Front. By Oliver Optic, author of “The Army and 
Navy Series,” etc. Fifth volume of “The Blue and the 
Gray—on Land.” Cloth, r2mo, 487 pages, illustrated; $1.50 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A touching interest pertains to this volume, owing to 
the fact that since its completion the gifted author, whose 
healthful and inspiring writings have delighted so many 
young readers, has laid down his pen forever. This story 
gives a continuation of the narrative of the preceding 
volumes, though the military force which started as two 
companies has now become a full regiment of cavalry, and 
the favorite characters reappear, in nearly all instances 
with an adequate increase of rank and responsibility. The 
volume closes with a graphic picture of the battle of 
Stone’s River, in which the heroes of the Riverlawn 
regiment participate with energy and much credit. 


Pressed Flowers From the Holy Land. 


PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY LAND. Flowers gath- 
ered and pressed in Palestine by Rev. Harvey B. Greene. 
Introduction by Rev. Smith Baker, D. D. Lowell, Mass. : 
Rev. Harvey B. Greene. 

In this unique form is presented one of the most attrac- 
tive novelties in book making which has lately made its 
appearance. The booklet consists of thirty-two pages, 
neatly printed on beautiful paper, of itself attractive 
But the great charm lies in the twelve flowers from the 
Holy Land, carefully selected; pressed and dried, and 


artistically mounted on as many of the pages. Nothing 
could possess a greater interest than these mute memen- 
toes of scenes which have held a sacred interest for un- 
told millions during the entire Christian era, and indeed 
for thousands of years previous. The mounted articles 
include: Lily of the Field, Papyrus, Cyclamen. Bean, 
Mustard, Passion, Everlasting, Grass, Madonna Flower, 
Flax, Lentil, Pheasant’s Eye and Anise. With each is a 
description and Scripture reference. 


The Light of the World. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; oR, OuR SAVIOUR IN AR’ 
Illustrated with over roo superb engravings, made direct 
from the world’s greatest paintings of our Lord. Chicago 
The Elder Company. 

The publishers here present a splendid specimen ot 
modern book making The volume is a large quarto 
bound in heavy white cloth with gold dies and full gilt 
edges. The illustrations are finely executed, and ar 
printed upon heavy plate paper of perfect finish, while or 
the lighter leaf preceding each is given a brief explanatory 
description of the subject. The list of pictures include: 
masterpieces from nearly all of the great painters of Ne 
Testament scenes, and the enterprise which has compil 
so admirable a collection of artistic excellence will doubt 
less meet the recognition which it deserves. 


Varia. 


Varta. By Agnes Repplier. Cloth, r6mo, gilt top, 2 
pages; Sr.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, M 
flin & Co. 


“ Varia” is composed of a collection of essays, nine i 
number, two of which had previously been printed in 
magazine. Each is written in the author’s searching 
forceful way, and the various titles are as follows: “ T! 
Eternal Feminine,” “ The Deathless Diary,” “ Guides : 
Protest,” ‘ Little Pharisees in Fiction,” ** The Féte d 
Gayant,” ‘‘ Cakes and Ale,” “ Old Wine and New,” “ T! 
Royal Road of Fiction,” and “From the Reader’ 
Standpoint.” 

Sonnets, And Other Verse. 
SONNETS, AND OTHER VERSE. By Mrs. Isadore Baker. Iow 

City, Ia.: Published by the author. 

Readers of HOUSEKEEPING have noticed t 
poetic charm of Mrs. Baker's verse. In this brig 
brochure she has gathered nearly two score pieces, nor 
over long and many quite brief, but all pleasing and son 
of them quite charming. 


Goop 


A Browning Courtship. 
By El 
Boston a 


A BROWNING COURTSHIP, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Orne White. . . Cloth 1r6mo, 276 pages; $1.25. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Possibly half of the octet of stories gathered into t! 
book had been previously published in the magazines, | 
all are above the average in charm of style and brightness 
of action, and the volume cannot fail to take a high pla 
among collections of the kind. 


VERSE VAGARIES is the title of a brochure of thirty-two 
pages, from the pen of George Austin Woodward, and 
published by The Chamberlin Press, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Each page contains a bit of verse, as the title indicates, 
none of which is of more than moderate merit. 
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Editor's Porttolic 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., NOVEMBER: 1897. 
Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goon HOUSEKEEPING are so 

numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Manyof these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usetulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
enetit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
avorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


NOTABLE NOVEMBER NARRATIONS. 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole continues to depict the vari- 
us “ Social Graces,” andin the present issue gives 
attention to the subject of writing, in the various ways 
in which it comes into notice in the household life. 
here are wise things about letters of congratulation, 
letters of condolence and funeral remembrances, flo- 
il and otherwise, specialties in stationery, and postal 
proprieties. There are few topics of greater interest 
importance, for, as this author very truly says, 
“The coarse and the refined, the educated and the 
lliterate, the modest and the egotistic, all, in spite of 
themselves, in every word traced by the pen, tell what 
they are and to what they aspire.” 


This is Thanksgiving month, and the leading story 

naturally appropriate to that anniversary. It is 
written by Dorothy E. Nelson, and bears the title, 
“When the Feast was Kept.” The Thanksgiving 
iay which it records was long years ago, but the spirit 
of humanity was the same then as now. 


A compilation of rare interest is that under the title 
of “ Bacteria,” which every one interested in “the 
germ theory” will take pleasure and find profit in 
perusing. Some of the most important facts con- 
nected with these minute organisms, what they are, 
how they grow, and what they do, will be found in 
popular phraseology, made so comprehensible that 
whoever reads may understand. 


In “ Practical Housekeeping,” a series of papers 
designed for “modest beginning,” Mrs. H. B. Boul- 
den writes about “ Dish Washing,” which she thinks 
can “be relieved of some irksome and objectionable 
features, and can be rendered more congenial to re- 
fined sensibilities,” since “there are better and worse 
ways of doing” the routine work which is necessary. 
Certainly a desirable consummation. 


In much the same line of practical helpfulness are 
the “Suggestions from the New Housekeeper,” by 
Phebe Westcott Humphreys. This also deals with 
dish washing, with cooking, lamp cleaning, launder- 
ing, kitchen cleaning, and keeping the hands white 
and clean. 


“Only a Pin” is from the pen of Newton Norton, 
and tells something of the method ot making that 
very useful and abundant article. 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley furnishes something which 
will be appreciated—full instructions as to carving 
the turkey for the Thanksgiving dinner, with inci- 
dental references to the carving of other meats. This 
is not infrequently an embarrassing duty, and the 
plain directions here given cannot fail of appreciation. 


Anne Bryant has an interesting paper on “ Grasses 
and Mosses,” carrying some suggestions as to what 
to do with them for adornment and preservation. 


“The Fashion in Tableware ’’—an always interest- 
ing subject—has attention from Mrs. G. H. Dierhold. 


Minor original articles relate to “‘ Renovating Men’s 
Clothing,” “The Art of Darning,” “ Kid Gloves,” 
“The Den,” and “ Clams ”’—the latter with a handful 
of excellent recipes. 

The frontispiece, ‘‘The Sovereign Bird,” is fol- 
lowed and supplemented by an admirable collection 
of original verse: ‘“* Without and Within,” by E. R. 
Gardenier; “The First Snow,” by Edward Wilbur 
Mason; “The Poet’s World,” by Rosa Meyers 
Mumma; “Good Deeds,” by Timothy Q. Whitcomb; 
* At Dawn of Day,” “ A Cottage,” and “Too Late,” 
by Clark W. Bryan; “Sunset Gates Ajar,” by Frank 
C. Holliday; and “The Apple,” by Edwin H. 
Shannon. 


The various departments are as good as ever, and 
surely the Thanksgiving Feast is abundant and well 
spread ! 
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Publishers Desk. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department ifs in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan CoMPaANny. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Diecontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HousEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
2d or 3d $120.00 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 iestretion, 37.50 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 paye, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Fourth $150.00 
Cover 80.00 
Page, 45.00 


67.50 


Discounts 
on 
Above, 
Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 
Address ALL orders for advertising or adver~ 


tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


i Months’ Contract, _1o per cent. 
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CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Pus.isHErs, 
3 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
eussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guarantebd Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1o inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50° cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLIsHERS, 
39, 41 and 43 LyMAN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT’s SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated es 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HovuseEkkePING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hote! 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HovuSEKEEPING opens up bright upon th« new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 
There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 
AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES, 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop Housk&KEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovusgKEEkPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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